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BY GEN. H. B CARRINGTON, 


THOUGHTS AND TIMES, 


There are thoughts and times, which, closely fitted, 
Give birth to nations, grandeur to a life. 
Enfolding in their marvelous embrace, 

Sach spur to action, and such lofty aims, 

That perpetual fruitage is their end, 

And ali mankind take impress, never lost! 


Such thoughts, from heaven derived, and nurtured, too, 
Reflect the yearnings infinite which plead 

For man’s redemption from the curse of sin; 

And when some human soul, by them controlled, 
Commands its life to do their blessed work, 

A brighter age begins, and man is saved. 


Such times are burdened with the grievous ills 
That mark the sweep of frenzied passion, 
Grinding dependent ones beneath its heel; 
And in the onslaught of the fearfal hour, 
‘Invoking e’en the spirits of the blest, 

To cry in anguished sympathy, ‘‘ How long!”’ 


Blessed be they who live in times like these, 
And, rising to the plane of stern demand, 
Surrender thought, and self, aod earthly gain, 
To the mission of the solemn hoar, 

To rescue mortals,—themseives immortal, 
And thus take part in earth’s deliverance. 


I knew of one whose thoughts, in jast such times, 
Had caught their inspiring force from heavenly grace; 
Whose heart beat true with *‘ Over Heart”’ above; 
Whose life took pattern from the Son of Man, 
And humbly made His mission guide his own, 

‘* Laying up treasure, that survives al: else.” 


**O, loved of thousanuds,”’ spared to us awhile, 
Thy *‘ hidden thoughts,” thy Spirit tried and true,” 
Thy ‘‘ gentle deeds,” thy words so full of power, 
Shall never lose their gladsome, magic sway; 
Shall never fall to nerve our heart and hand, 
** Till Truth and Right shall reign the earth throughout.” 


Poet and scholar, Christian, brother, friend, 
Beloved of ail, and in thy love embracing all; 
Thy mission, like the mission of the Master, 

Bat sought to bring again God’s image”? fair, 
To suffering slave and struggling man oppressed, 
That earth might bear foretaste of paradise. 


Stay, O stay! if thus the Father wills, 

While yet sweet ** Freedom’s Voices’? fill the ear; 
And in the fullness of thy work, well done, 

Thou canst rejoice with us, who honor thee, 

That in the times when Liberty was lost, 

Thy thoughts kept faith with God’s, and freedom came. 


The swift-winged hours shall bear us quickly hence, 
And yet, the parting on this hither shore 

Is but the change of guard in campaign watches; 
And when the struggle ends in victory 

We'll tune our voices to the unison 

Of ceaseless melody in Heaven, with Thee. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— The teacher is building, not alone for temporary 
use, but for eternity; and a carelessly-laid founda- 
tion of the educational house for a boy or girl may not 
only impair the usefulness of a life, but possibly wreck 
a human soul.—JVorth Carolina Teacher. 


— Love for trees is a beautiful sentiment to instil in 


the hearts of the young, and it is the sure stepping: 
stone to that knowledge and appreciation of the beauty 


and usefulness of trees and forests that will lead them 
to plant, to protect, and to nurture trees,—“ God’s first 
temples.”—Hon. W. Higley, Prest. Ohio Forestry Assoc. 


— Education pays. It pays in dollars and cents. 
It pays in knowledge and power. It pays in satisfac- 
tion and happiness. It pays in position and influence. 
It pays in usefulness and moral good. It pays in social, 
mental, and moral culture. It pays p rents, it pays 
children, it pays young men and women, it pays church, 
state, and society.— Bishop Warren. 


— Whether it is the office of an elementary school to 
become a mine of wealth to statisticians and anthropol- 
ogists ; whether it would be possible to secure perfect 
accuracy in obtaining and codrdinating such data; and 
whether, when they were obtained, they would be of 
much value,—I do not pretend to discuss.—Mr. Fitch 
on Dr. Browne’s Report, Eng. 


— Much copying is required in school work in these 
days. The scratch-book has come into the school. It 
is secretely working a revolution. But is ita forward 
movement, or a backward one? Originally text-books 
were made to be studied. With the use of the scratch. 
book, much of the text which was intended to be learned 
is copied into the scratch-book instead.—Xducational 
Weekly. 

— When men break down the barriers which God 
Himself has raised up to curb the passions, no one can 
adequately foresee the fearful havoc and widespread 
ruin produced when the full torrent of these passions 
find an outlet for their fury. Let us, then, dear breth- 
ren, firmly hold that Christian marriage is one and in- 
dissoluble,—that it is the union of one man with one 
woman, and for life.—From Bishop O’ Farrell’s sermon 
on “Christian Marriage.” 


— The studies that have long occupied the principal 
place in the school-room are important and not to be 
underrated, but they do not cover the whole ground, 
and must be supplemented by something tending 
directly and indirectly to the formation of character. 
It is believed that the proper study of literature will 
meet this want; and hence the radical departure made 
in presentation of a twelve years’ course of this inter. 
esting study.— Methods of Public Instr., Sidney, O. 


— Ifthe advocates of the reduction of the common 
schools to the teaching of the so-called “ necessary ” 
studies should succeed in carrying out their purposes, 
not only would the colleges, but the higher grades of 
the grammar schools, be abolished ; and if the reformers 
could eliminate the “ ornamental” branches, they could 
as easily eliminate all the grammar grades, and redu*e 
the amount of instruction to “the three Rs.”—Supt. C. 
W. Cole, Albany, N. Y. 


— It is very important that a correct taste for read- 
ing should be formed among the youth of our country ; 
that a pure literature should be furnished them to take 
the place of the trashy, and oftentimes vicious, reading- 
matter that is now flooding our land. As Supt. Peas- 
lee, of Cincinnati, has said, “The only effectual way of 
keeping the youth of our country from reading the ter- 
rible dime novel is to interest them in the writings of 
good authors.” Gibbon says: “A taste for books is 
the pleasure and glory of my life. I would not ex- 
change it for the wealth of the Indies.” — Supt. David 


Johnson, Columbia, S. C. 

— The tendency of all examinations is to tempt the 
teacher to work too exclusively with a view to them. 
We neod hardly say that the main object of every 
teacher should be to promote the highest interests of 
his pupils; but this object is liable to be constantly 
forgotten when the teacher has to bear in mind the de- 
mands of the code under which he works, and the idio- 


syncrasies of the inspector whom he has to satisfy. He 


has to consider, not what is best for his pupils, but 


what will pay best at the examination, and that obvi- 
ously depends on the character of the examination,— 
British School Guardian. 


— The end of a school is the education of the pupil, 
—his growth in knowledge, in mental power, and in 
character. As promotive of this end, a school or system 
of schools may be looked at from two stand-points,—one 
external and one internal. On the outside we see build- 
ings, apparatus, books, a course of graduated studies, a 
scheme of classification, and an organization of teachers ; 
on the inside we see the intellectual and moral qualities 
of the teacher. The general tenor of a board’s treatment 
of teachers,— the salaries given them, the respect and 
confidence accorded, etc.,— are much more effective in 
determining the general character of the body than 
resolutions fixing mental and moral standards could be. 
—Supt. B. A. Hinsdale. 


Tuer Foor-natt GAmr.—Nobody seems to take into 
account the value of foot-ball as a training school for 
Indian-fighters and cow-boys. The cattle interests of 
the great West are constantly on the increase, while 
on the other hand everybody knows how difficult it is 
for college graduates to discover walka in life in which 
they could not only be useful, but make a living. 
Foot-ball, as at present coaducted, admirably fits these 
young men for life and conflict on the plains, and no 
unreasonable prejudice on the part of the faculty should 
be allowed to interfere with a course of training which 
so develops those qualities of mind and body that when 
the alumni are forced to earn an honest living they can 
do so by killing red-skins and painting occidental towns 
vermilion. Mental education was all very well once, 
but now something is required. The aim of a collegi- 
ate course once may have been brains ; now it is brawn, 
and therefore should foot-ball by all means be encour- 
aged.— Boston Courier. 


THE SCHOOL-MASTER’S EXPERIENCE. 


There was once a certain schoolmaster in whom pre- 
vailed, to an unusuul degree, that searching honesty 
which compels men, sometimes, at whatever cost, to con- 
form their practice to their theories; so that, though in 
other respects of ordinary capacity, he yet succeeded in 
attaining superior results, At the time this account 
opens he was sitting in a comfortable chair at home in 
a very meditative mood, the half open book lying upon 
his knee revealing the nature of his meditations. The 
book was a modern one, on the art of teaching, and the 
chapter was the one enforcing this pedagogival doctrine 
so constantly in the mouths of modern teachers,—that 
pupils must learn by doing. We need not elaborate the 
reasoning by which conviction was wrought upon this 
laborer, but it is enough to say that he was powerfully 
moved. His mind ran back over the work he was doing 
and the nature of his accomplishments, and at last he 
gave utterance in audible words to the following: “ My 
pupils seem to me to have gained very little real knowl- 
edge, and a far less aptitude for knowledge, which 
appears to me the best part of what they ought to gain. 
There is my class in physiology. They know some 
things now, to be sure; but what will they know ina 
year from now? And what real development are they 
gaining, save a little greater capacity to plod? This 
writer is correct. This class is the very one on which 
to begin. Now let us test this theory of teaching, and 
if possible revive these dead bones.” 

His ponderings grew apace, and finally resulted in 
the conclusion that he would right-about-face the next 
day. He saw that all he needed was some material 
which any butcher’s shop could supply,—some sharp 
tools, which, as a knife and a pair of scissors, his boys 


could furnish; a fair microscope, which he knew hig 
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neighbor would lend him; and a basin and towel and 
water, all of which were very cheap. He observed, also, 
that his pupils must have notebooks specially for these 
observations, and with these he was fully equipped. 
Moreover he said, “ Teaching in our public schools is 
not supposed to attempt to produce scientific anatomists. 
And hence I need not attempt too minute an investiga- 
tion; but I must endeavor to develop some of the great 
powers of the mind, as observation, comparison, and the 
like. And as for text-books, they are not ends, but 
means, and therefore I will use them as such.” 


In conformity with another principle of pedagogy, he 
determined to begin with the examination of some ani- 
mal, as a whole, and gradually descend to an investiga- 
tion of its parts. Upon reflection he concluded that the 
cat would probably serve his purpose as well as any. 
‘He arranged his class at such a time as would least in- 
terfere with the rest of his school; and, calling his 
pupils, stated the proposed changes,—which, of course, 
elicited unbounded approval,—gave specific directions 
about note-books, etc., and finally obtained from the 
boys promise of a “subject,” enjoining them to be 
merciful and explaining to them how to launch, without 
pain, even cats, into a dreamless sleep. 

At the time for the next day’s lesson he produced the 
cat, directing his pupils to look very attentively, and 
announce what they should find. The fur was ruffled, 
the claws pulled out, the ears probed, the eyes rolled, 
and the mouth opened and examined until the cat, ex- 
ternally, was pretty thoroughly observed and the facts 
noted,—on rough paper at first, which he required to be 
transferred afterward to the note-books. I will not say 
how long this part of the examination continued, for 
some classes, you know, are quicker than others. But 
at the expiration of the work of this stage the teacher 
found in his note-book the following points: “Great 
gain in attention and concentration. Pupils extremely 
interested; powers of observation being rapidly devel- 
oped; excellent help to language drill, by reason of 
conciseness in expression of what has been carefully 
noted.” 

Besides these, it was publicly observed by others 
that certain cats regularly retired under the woodshed 
about the time the young physiologists got home, not 
to reappear until after the last bell for school in the 
morning. 

The external examination having been concluded, 
sharp knives and scissors were produced and the removal 
of the skin commenced. This was effected safely, at 
which stage he tarried long enough to direct again their 
powers of observation to what was visible; viz., the 
skin, muscles, bones, and joints. 

All these observations were made with general refer- 
ence to the whole, reserving special study of the parts to 
a later period, when the microscope would be called into 
play. These points were closely noted and examined 
by him, and the knowledge of the children tested to see 
if the work was well done. This accomplished, he laid 
open the body with the aid of his pupils, and then taking 
up the parts in order, showed their relations, developing 
the pupils’ observing powers with great care. 

When this general preliminary investigation had 
ended, he instituted such comparisons between the cat 
as a whole and the human frame-work as their simi- 
larities would permit, and at the conclusion noted again 
in his little book the following: “ Have been———weeks 
on the general outline of the cat. The interest is fully 
maintained; knowledge is infinitely clearer; powers of 
observation are becoming greatly quickened. Am in- 
formed that several cats have been offered up on the 
altar of science (a very suggestive fact). On the whole, 
Iam greatly delighted.” 

At this time he called for a complete account of all 
that had been observed, and noted it first by oral ques- 
tioning, and second by a complete written statement. 
Having thus satisfied himself that a thorough basis had 
been laid, he resolved to institute the special study in 
the following order: bones; muscles; digestion; circula- 
tion; breathing; special senses. It is not proposed to 
go through the entire series as he went through it, but 

to recount his treatment of the bones as illustrations of 
the rest. Assuming again, as the rational way, to pro- 
ceed from the whole to the parts, he took the skeleton 
and bade his pupils observe its various parts, To secure 


order and thereby economy of time, he had them note 
all possible points about the limbs; then, the trunk; 
and, finally, the head. He then led them to institute 
comparisons with their own bodies, teaching the corre- 
spondencies of head to head, ribs to ribs, mouth to mouth, 
feet to feet, etc. He had the bones counted and meas- 
ured in a systematic manner, with shapes and manifest 
purposes, instituting comparisons constantly with what 
they could find out of their own bodies, Finally, he 
borrowed of a young physician a manikin, whose parts 
he caused them not only to count, measure, and observe 
as to shape and apparent use, but also to draw in good 
style. Passing in a systematic manner from one point 
to another, using the two skeletons, he noted at the 
close this point: “Solid work is being accomplished 
with increased facility and pleasure.” 

He now said to his pupils: “ We will now examine 
more carefully the bones and joints and their structure 
and arrangement.” So he instructed them to bring in 
bones of various kinds, while he himself got the before- 
mentioned microscope, together with some mounted 
specimens and a fine saw. The pupils did well their 
part, The joints were carefully examined, both as to 
form and kind and structure. Comparisons were con- 
stantly made with the manikin. The bones were 
broken and sawed lengthwise and crosswise. Their 
manner of growth was depicted; the uses of the peri- 
osteum, the various canals were shown clearly and sys- 
tematically; some acid was obtained, and the relations of 
mineral and animal matter were shown; and, finally, 
having completed this work, he called in his friend, the 
physician, and bade him examine what he had done. 
The examination over, the physician addressed him 
such words as to cause him to note in his book: “At 
last I have kicked the dead bones of the physiologist 
and have caused them to become clothed with flesh,” 
And when, having in the same manner investigated 
the other organs of the body, he felt at last that he 
knew what it meant that “ pupils learn by doing,” and he 
felt in his own life that freedom and satisfaction which 
years of laborious effort had before in vain afforded. 

Now in what way he proceeded to make some other 
things equally beneficial, must be reserved to another 
time. 


A LITTLE AT A TIME. 


BY MRS. EVA D. KELLOGG. 


Once upon a time we made one of a class to learn 
short-hand writing. The teacher placed upon the 
blackboard three long lines of mysterious characters, 
looking so provokingly alike that we could not tell 
whether it was design or a slip of the crayon that made 
the difference, and gave it to us for a first lesson. She 
talked theory to us all the time she was writing it, and 
then turned and looked into the faces of her mature 
class, evidently expecting to see them illumined with 
the clear light of comprehension. But she saw nothing 
of the kind,—only a blank-look, in general, and an in- 
quiring scowl, here and there, in particular. Again she 
went rapidly over the crooked marks in another explan- 
ation, and was again rewarded by another gaze into our 
dazed and expressionless eyes. Still another technical 
talk, including a comparison of the different systems, 
closed with the encouraging assurance that we were all 
too old to learn short-hand, anyway, but we might take 
the first three pages in our text-books if we concluded 
to keep on. We went home under the humiliating con- 
sciousness of too much age and too little discernment, 
and seeing only those twisted hieroglyphics dancing be- 
fore our eyes. 

Something asked us, “‘ How many children have you 
ever sent home from school feeling just like this?” 
We slept and dreamed of writhing lines that had some- 
how turned into restless life, and woke to see them sil- 
houetted against the white walls of our room. “ How 
many little brains have you disturbed in their sleep by 
an overdose of new work like that?” said the still, 
small voice. 

Morning found us tired, worn, and feverish. We 
took that text-book, hid it away under a big pile of 
other books, and gave up the attempt to learn the system 
under such a poor teacher as had flooded us with infor- 


mation the night before, and quieted the little monitor 


that whispered again, —“ But your children can’t give 
up their work like that !”—by going to school and eras- 
ing one-half of the work upon the board which we had 
staid to prepare, the night before, till the evening shad- — 
ows had stolen into the deserted school-room. 


Of all the lessons on teaching that we have ever re- 
ceived from precept or preacher, nothing bad been so 
effectual in impressing upon us to do only a little at a 
time as did that experience. It has staid by us ever 
since, laying a warning finger on the hurried lips that 
were giving too mnch at once, and holding back the 
pushing hand when the temptation to “rush things” 
seemed almost irresistible. The written lines on the 
blackboard in our primary rooms, for the little thumby 
fingers to copy, always brings back the memory of that 
evening when we took the overdose of a dozen lessons 
in one. It was all clear to our zealous teacher, and it 
never occurred to her to give us a few words at a time, 
to be written a thousand times before taking more ; for 
we were nothing but children in the lesson before us. 
A little work on the blackboard looks innocent enough 
to us ; but how does it seem to the untrained eyes of the 
wee folk, used only to the little circumference of their 
tiny circle of knowledge ? 

We would recommend to any teacher, who is tempted 
by temperament or outside pressure to push things too 
much, to keep a short-hand text-book on the desk, and, 
when the anxiety fever gets too high, open to a page of 
the mystical signs and see if the ambitious pulse does 
not lower a little, and then give the children the benefit 
of the reduced temperature. Study thechildren through 
yourselves. 


JOURNALISM FOR WOMEN. 


BY MRS, A, A, KNIGHT. 


Hardly a day goes by that editors are not asked by 
some ambitious woman, “ Why should I not become a 
journalist?” We commonly think of literary women 
as those who are known to us by their conspicuous suc- 
cess. “Jennie June” (Mrs. D. C. Croly) is the clever- 
est authority on matters of fashion, and we read her 
letters without realizing the labor necessary in order to 
prepare them, nor do we know, possibly, of her long 
hours at her desk while she carefully directs Demorest 
Magazine. We look for Harper's Bazaar with an un- 
disguised eagerness, but very few of us, perhaps, stop 
to consider the faithful labor of Mary L. Booth, who 
guides it safely into its harbor. Mrs. Croly and Miss 
Booth are quite equaled in business capacity, too, by 
Mary Mapes Dodge, whose young friends, the readers 
of St. Nicholas, may be numbered by legions. These 
are individual cases,—women who have made for them- 
selves name and position after persevering years of in- 
defatigable work. But there are very few such ; and 
when we consider the array of men who are doing sim- 
ilar work, we cannot be surprised that woman is not 
considered generally a success as a director of a maga- 
zine or as a practical journalist. 

The two great disadvantages under which a woman 
labors in journalism are sex and inadequate preparation. 
Her sex interferes materially if she wishes to be thor- 
ough, for she must be able to go everywhere, anywhere, 
and endure all degrees of fatigue. Her sex does not 
make such work impossible, but it makes it disagree- 
able; and there will be times when she will feel the 
knife go through her very soul. She will generally 
meet with courtesy from her associates if she commands 
it, but she must expect to be lashed and persecuted by 
envy and bear the burden of abuse sure to be heaped 
upon her by the small and contemptible spirits found 
even in a profession whose essential culture ought to 
exempt its members from such mental diseases. If she 
can and will overcome the great obstacle interposed by 
her sex, she must then remember that in the very 
smallest department there is a demand for exactness as 
well as wit and literary culture. Few women go straight 
to the root of a subject, and an appallingly few under- 
stand just what it is to really think for themselves. 

Whenever [ find a woman indignant becauses she is 
told that she is not specially learned, her case is settled 
with me, Fancy one becoming well informed on four 


branches of literature in the brief space of a lifetime | 


| 
| 
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I am convinced that the women in literature who do 
not earn equal pay with men are those who do not do 
equal work. They are not trained properly to start 
with, and they are continually hampered by the old 
opinion which, while it makes it dishonorable for a man 


to be idle, binds woman hand and foot with a deadly| 


prejudice. 

This, and more, she has to overcome. Let us see, 
then, what woman must learn before she becomes a 
journalist. First, she must be a quick, keen observer, 
ready to detect the difference between news and med- 
dling gossip ; then she must have an abundance of lan- 
guage with which toclothe her thoughts. She must be 
well informed concerning common things,—always the 
most interesting to the public,—and avoid soaring aloft 
to heights where no one will ever climb to reach her. 
If a woman wishes to become a distinguished corre- 
spondent,—and it is hoped that all aim at distinction, 
and that none are satisfied with mediocrity,—she must 
have wit enough to know just what will make the best 
reading-matter. If she goes abroad and writes learnedly 
of the pictures, implying information which the public 
has not, she will find herself in a similar predicament 
with the girl whose father laid her letters aside until 
she got through “ doing the scenery.” The public cares 
very little for platitudinous flights. The amateur in- 
variably writes of the Tower of London and the Coliseum. 
The average untutored woman who aspires to journal- 
istic honors would be astonished if told that a letter 
about the markets, or the jails, or the courts, would be 
far more saleable. Common life and obscure places are 
most welcomed by newspapers, unless personalities be 
excepted,which are always of highest value. We know a 
correspondent who went to New Orleans, and wrote her 
letters after she returned from that romantic city. She 
had no idea of the Creole quarter, which is making for 
Mr. Cable fame and fortune ; nor had she explored any- 
thing but a few churches and some public buildings. 
Another writer, who hoped to make her summer ex- 
penses by her pen, when describing a famous resort, told 
the chemical analysis of the waters, specially detailing 
the diseases to be cured thereby. Children usually select 
abstract subjects for their compositions, and generally 
go far beyond their ability tocomprehend. So amateur 
newspaper work usually abounds in stereotyped phrases. 
Every editor spends a good proportion of his time strik- 
ing adjectives on the head and weeding out meaningless 
words. But it is a hopeless matter to tell man or 
woman what to write, and how toexpress it, unless they 
have ready wit to find it out for themselves. 

Ona daily paper there are many places which may be 
most acceptably filled by a woman of tact and applica- 
tion, providing, always, she is willing to submit to the 
criticism of her editors. They will be quite as remorse- 
less as is the superintendent of schools when he speaks 
to you of your methods in the school-room. If she has 
a clear, analytical mind, and is fond of reading, she may 
become a book reviewer. If she will give close study 
to current events, and has a pungent pen, she may be- 
come a paragrapher,—although this is difficult,—because 
it involves more or less out-door association with men 
in order to become conversant with political subjects. 
It has been done, however, and will undoubtedly be re- 
peated in days tocome. Then she may become a dra- 
matic critic if she is willing to dig deep and long into the 
drama, and get on familiar terms with all manner of 
lore. I say she may become all this. I do not say I 
advise her to forsake easier paths for one rugged with 
care, disappointment, and problematical success ; but I 
do assert that she will succeed if she has ability and 
nerve,—nerve to go alone in theatres and public places, 
nerve to brave darkness and inclement weather. She 
must forget her sex in being self reliant and courageous, 
and she must remember it in keeping alive her womanly 
modesty and refinement. To me there is no more re- 
pulsive sight than the manish woman, who talks loud, 
and coarsely, and thinks to advance her cause by abus- 
ing a sex which will generally help her on. 

How many earnest workers in the past have rung 
changes on the indisputable fact that genius is applied 
talent! You may believe this, readers, that most 
that passes for talent is the result of assiduous labor, 
lighted here and there by flashes of inspiration. 


Department of Methods, 


— — 


THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


QUESTIONS ON AMERICAN POETS. 


1. Name two American poets who wrote prior to 1800, and 
mention some of their poems, 

2 What American poet first attained reputation abroad ? 
Some of his works ? 

3 What female poets are best known ? Name one or more 
poems of each. 

4. What are the most famous of American satires? By 
whom written, on what, and general character ? 

5. Most noted of American humorous poets, and best known 
poems ? 

6. Give some of the best known hymns of American origin, 
and their authors, 

7. What poets have written upon the Rebellion? Name 
some of the best war poems. 

8. Who wrote “Hail Columbia” ? ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’? ‘*MyCountry,’tisof Thee”? ‘Address to the Amer- 
ican Flag’? ? 

9. What poets have treated of Indian life, character, or 
legends ? Name some of the poems on the above subjects. 

10. What poet now holds a prominent diplomatic position ? 
Name four of his longest poems, not already mentioned. 

11, What do you consider the best poem that has been pro- 
duced in America? Reason. 

12. Name any prominent poet of the South and his works. 

13, Name any successful American epic. Any noted dramas 
in verse. 

14, Place the following familiar quotations. (Poem and 


author. ) 
They builded better than they knew.” 


15. “Ay, tear her tattered ensign down.”’ 
16. ‘* Thou go not like the quarry slave at night 
Scourged to his dungeon.”’ 
17. ** Thou, too, sail on, O ship of state!’’ 
18. ‘I koow not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air.’’ 
19. ‘‘ We are ruined by Chinese cheap labor.’”’ 
20. ‘*From youth to age a reverend hermit grew.’’ 
—Illinois School Journal. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON EXERCISE, 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. 


1. In what instance was the electoral vote of a state not 
counted, and why ? 

2. What three distinct forces emanate from the sun ? 

8. How do the seasons of the antipodes compare? How 
does their time compare ? 

4. Who are the Copts ? 

5. What was the coliseum ? 

6. When was the Roman world put up at auction? To 
whom was it “ knocked down”’ ? 

7. For what is Angora noted ? 

8. Who gave names to the muscles ? 

9 Why does the flame of a candle make a glass held over it 
damp ? 

10. Which states did not vote for President in 1789? Why ? 

11. Why cannot brass be welded ? 

12. Which two states are not divided into counties ? 

18. Where is the Levant ? 

14, Who is known as the Father of History ? 

15. What were the minute men of 1775 ? 

16. Which is longer,—the U. P. R. R, or Atlantic cable ? 

17. Who invented the telephone ? 

18. What is the motto of your state? Of the United States ? 

19. How is a snake able to climb a tree ? 

20. Where is the Orient? The Occident ? 


TEACHING READING. 
AIMS. 

a. To secure the intelligence of the taught. 

Intelligence means, as used here: (1) The activity of the 
mental powers; (2) The result of such activity; viz., knowl- 
edge. 

b. To develop in the taught the love for reading good liter- 
ature, and to induce the habit of such reading. 

c. Instrumental toa and 6. To enabie the taught to get the 
meaning of the printed page. 

d. To enable the taught to impart such meaning to others 


by oral reading. 
(1) As a proof of the ability of the taught to get such mean- 


ing; (2) To convey such meaning to others as a means of in- 
struction or entertainment; (3) To express in some degree the 
emotions depicted in the printed page. 
METHODS. 
With Beginners. 

I. Presentation. 1. By conversation. The words and sen- 
tences to be obtained from the class in conversation, proving 
that they are known in spoken form by the class; that they are 
in the range of the children’s understanding, or can be brought 
into such range through the imagination of the pupils. 


2. Every new ides, of which the word or sentence is the 


symbol, presented to the children objectively, either by the ob- 
ject or some representation of it. 

3. The sentence, word, or letter presented on the board, in 
both the print and script forms; both forms to be taught simul- 
taneously from the beginning; the matter for the reading, by 
the pupil, to be printed by the teacher; all reproduction of 
matter by the pupil to bs in script. 

IL. The expression by the pupil, orally, of letter, word, or 
sentence, to be correct from the beginning as to rate, pitch, 
and fullness of tone, 


Second Stage. 

I. Progress. Beginning at five years old, the pupils in one 
year have read the first reader; learned the sounds of the let- 
ters so that they can tell most new words without help; can 
by their own silent study get the meaning of simple sentences, 
and can express that meaning naturally; can write on slate or 
paper the words they read; have read some supplementary 
reading of the same grade as the class-book, 

II. Study. The important work henceforth is the study of 
the lesson. 

1. By the teacher, involving the meaning of each word in the 
sentence, and means of illustration by which the idea symbol- 
ized by each new word may be made cléar to the pupil’s un. 
derstanding; the exact meaning of each sentence; the correct 
expression of such meaning by proper emphasis, inflection, and 
tone, 

2. By the class with the teacher, securing for the pupil knowl- 

edge of the form of the words, understanding of the ideas they 
symbolize, and ability to pronounce them at sight; under- 
standing of the meaning of the sentence as a whole; ability to 
express such meaning, involving emphasis, rate, inflection, 
and tone. 
8. By the pupils; for classes of young pupils, silently, in the 
class under the direction of teacher; for more advanced classes, 
by themselves, in some mode, of which the results may be in- 
dicated by written work, or tested by oral examination. 

IIL. Expression. Proper study, as outlined above, rather 
than servile imitation of the teacher, to secure correct expres- 
sion. Papils having thus studied the matter to be read are 
then ready to be called to read orally. In highly emotional, 
dramatic reading, the study should aim to bring the pupil, by 
the exercise of the imagination, to understand and appreciate 
the emotion to be expressed. 

IV. Love of good reading. This result comes through the 
reading Sf good literature, the teacher guiding, assisting, en- 
couraging, the pupils. Books other than the drill book being 
provided for the class, the reading is done by the pupil out of 
school study-hours. At stated times, frequent for young pu- 
pils, less frequent for the more mature, the portion read be- 
comes the subject of conversation, discussion, criticism, by 
pupils and teacher, 

MEANS, 

I, (1) Blackboard; (2) Charts ; (3) Class Drill Books; (4) 
Supplementary Reading, as Magazines, Newspapers, Histories, 
Geographies, other Readers, Books,—universally. 

II. Qualities of good means. Books. (1) Good Literature. 
(2) Adapted to the capacity of the reader; (3) Interesting; (4) 
Iostructive. 

III. Enumeration. For supplementary reading, Little Men 
and Women, The Pansy, Wide Awake, Our Young People, St. 
Nicholas, and the many valuable books in every department of 


literature, 
— W. J. CoRTHELL, Gorham, Me, 


EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. 
WORDS OF TWO SYILLABLES. 


The teacher is recommended to drill the pupils on these lists 
of words till the pronunciation is accurately acquired and per- 
manently fixed. 

1. Words in which i and e, in unaccented syllables, should 


be sounded. 
a. Usually in the termination el, as: 


chapel hovel revel 

flannel level travel 
gospel model vessel 
gravel novel 

b. Also, in: 

chicken mitten ~ satin 

kitchen sloven Latin 
linen eudden matin 
woolen civil pencil 


2. Words in which i and e should be dropped in pronuncia- 


tion. 
a. Usually in the termination en, as: 


broaden haven stolen 

citizen heaven swollen 

even often (t silent) waken 

fallen soften (¢ silent) weaken 

frozen open widen 

golden seven wooden 

harden shorten 
b. Also, in: 

chattel mantel basin 

easel ravel devil 

grovel shovel evil 

hazel. 
Be sure that both teacher and pupil sre thoroughly drilled 

upon the pronunciation of often and soften, 
y 
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TWELVE GOOD RULES. 


Here are Mr. Austin Dobson’s “Twelve Good Rules of 
Familiar Verse ’’: 
. Never be vulgar. 
. Avoid slang and puns. 
. Avoid inversions. 
. Besparing of long words. 
. Be colloquial, but not commonplace. 
Choose the lightest and brightest of measures. 
. Let the rhymes be frequent, but not forced. 
8. Let them be rigorously exact to the ear. 
9. Be as witty as you like. 
10. Be serious by accident. 
1l. Be pathetic with the greatest discretion. 
12. Never ask if the writer of these rules has observed them 
himself.—October Century. 


SENTENCES FOR CORRECTION, 


Teachers are advieed to drill their pupils upon these sen- 
tences till the correction is readily apprehended and quickly 
made: 

1. It is undoubtedly true what I have heard. 

2. The nation is torn by feuds which threaten their ruin. 

3. The account of these transactions were incorrect. 

4. Godliness with contentment are great gain. 

5. The number of sufferers have not been ascertained. 

6. There are one or more of them yet in confinement. 

7. They have chose the wisest part. 

8. He spent his whole life in doing of good. 

9. They know scarcely that temperance is a virtue. 

10. I am afraid lest I have labored in vain. 

11, What is the cause of the leaves curling ? 

12. Was it thee that made the noise ? 

13. Wisdom and knowledge is granted unto thee. 

14. His conduct was surprising strange. 

15. Let your promises be such that you can perform. 
16. We shall sell them in the state they now are. 

17. This came in fashion when I was young. 

18. We have used every mean in our power continually. 

19. Pass ye away, thou inhabitant of Saphir.—Micah. . 

20. Give every syliable and every letter their proper sound, 


NAMES THAT MISLEAD. 


Oar excellent contemporary, The Providence Journal calls at- 
tention to some curiosities of misnomer. These are well 
worthy the teacher’s attention, and the list, with proper com- 
ments and expisnations, will be found appropriate fora Friday 
afternoon ¢xercise. 
1. Black lead is not lead at all, but a compound of carbon 
and a smal! quantity of iron. 
2. Brazilian grass never grew in Brazil, and is not grass; it 
is nothivg but strips of palm-leaf. 
8. Burgundy pitch is not pitch, and does not come from 
Burgundy; the greater part of it is resin and palm-oil. 
4. Catgut is made from the entrails of sheep. 
5. Cuttle bone is not bone, but a kind of chalk, once inclosed 
in the fossil remains of extinct specimens of cuttle-fish. 
6. German silver was not invented in Germany, and does 
not contain a particle of silver. 
7. Cleopatra’s Needle was not erected by the Egyptian 
queen, nor in ber honor. 
8. Pompey’s Pillar had no historical connection with Pom- 
pey in any way. 
9. Sealing waz does not contain a particle of wax, but is 
composed of Venice turpentine, shellac, and cinnabar. 
10. The tube rose is no rose, but a species of polyanth. 
11. The strawberry is no berry, but only a succulent re- 
ceptacle. 
12 Turkish baths did not originate in Turkey, and are not 
baths, but heated chambers. 
13. Whalebone is not bone, and is said not to possess a single 
property of bone. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
BY ANNA M. WILSON. 


The advantage of a well-built body, no one will deny, if to 
this be added the virtue of keeping it in thorough repair. 

That power of elastic strength which makes it possible to 
cope with hard work, or severe mental strain, is the product 
of healthy nerves and strong muscles. 

All classes of workers come to appreciate this, and to believe 
that success, and continuous success, is dependent upon a vig- 
orous body, upon a physical toughness that rallies easily, even 
under exceptional strains which may be put upon it in the 
wear and tear of life. 

Without question, by far the larger proportion of ailments 
to which the human race are subject would be removed if the 
lungs and the muscles of each had that vigorous daily action 
best suited to the needs of each. 

It is a matter of fact that our young boys and girls may make 
of themselves physically what they will. 

Inherited tendencies to physical weakness, which so limit 
one’s usefulness, may be overcome by rational, systematic, 
daily exercise, 

Maseular exercise, when properly taken, not only enlarges 


Whe respiration, but stirs to new activity the circulation, aids 


digestion, refreshes tired nerves, and promotes healthfal sleep. 
It is well known that when the physical condition is low, or 
ran down, the system takes on disease more readily than at 
other times, and, if disease is induced, cannot be easily shaken 
off. 

If, then, one is conscious of great lassitude, or is in a run- 
down state, and resorts to a “‘spring medicine”’ or a “ specific 
tonic”’ to “tone up” the system, the work is thrown upon 
the stomach, that most abused organ of the body. 

It is the easiest thing to do, certainly; the stomach, like one 
of the Christian virtues, “‘ is easily entreated and long suffer- 
ing,’’ and does its best to accomplish the desired end. 

Instead of drugs, however, if one should proceed on the sim- 
ple but intelligent plan of so exercising the body as to obtain 
results without medicines ; headaches would vanish; weak backs 
become a thing of the past; bloodless faces, flushed and rory; 
dyspeptic irritation converted into laughing good humor; flat 
chests with only a limited supply of treath become full, and 
expanded into a breathing capacity that is but another name 
for health and vigor. 

The tonic effect of this work of the muscles is only brought 
about bycarefal and intelligent training of the weaker muscles 
first, and paying great regard to the actual needs of the body, 
It is not enough that one take a “‘ constitutional walk’’ for 
the sake of doing aright thing. It is not enough for one to 
say he gets exercise enough if he is able to meet the various 
demands of life. These demands are often exacting, and ill- 
adapted to the wants of the physical system. 

What is required is, well arranged, simple, but comprehen- 
sive work for the muscular system; not interfering with men- 
tal work, not over-taxing tired bodies, but rounding out into 
fall manhood and womanhood the lives which may, and ought, 
to bless the world. 

The whole question of physical training is yet in its infancy. 
But the tone of public interest is already quickened, and, when 
our homes and our schools shall have the needful appliances 
for promoting health and securing the training requisite for the 
enforcement of suitable exercise, then shall other Bryants and 
Gladstones find a ripe and vigorous old age. 


WHY TOMMY GOT WHIPPED. 


Jeune, : 
Whispering : 15 + 11 = 26, 

The above cut is introduced here as a suggestion to the 
teachers in developing the imagination of their pupils in con- 
nection with composition writing. Do not, however, use that 
term “composition,” with the pupils. Itis a better word to 
“conjure with ” than for any other purpose. 

This cut proposes a subject suited to pupils from ten to four- 
teen years of age. Show the cut to the class, and interrogate 
them as to their idea of its meaning. Call their attention to 
the leading points of the imaginary story involved. Ask them 
not to communicate their own ideas to the others, so that each 
pupil may develop the story from his own conception. After the 
papers are written and handed to the teacher, the best of them 
and those showing the greatest diversity of thought may be 
read to the school. 

Next week some account of what the cut was designed to 
illustrate will be given. 


THomMas BROWN 


— All mental growth is orppatention, not accretion ; it comes 


from within outwards, and does not consist in enlargement by 


external application, —aggregation. — Horace Mann, 


CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT. 


All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 
Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, Head master Rutgers College Grammar School, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


STUDIES IN VERGIL—V. ASTRONOMY. 


BY F. J. MILLER, 


It is natural that the visible creation should from the most 
remote times have attracted the attention and speculation of 
men. ‘“ Before mankind was formed into large societies, or 
cities were built, and commerce established, the wealth of the 
world consisted chiefly in flocks and herds. The tending of 
these, we find to have been the employment of the first princes, 
whose subjects were sheep and oxen, and whose dominions 
were the adjoining vales.’””’ Thus, with these simple cares, 
leading them close to the heart of nature,—to the natural life 
of the golden age rather than the strained, artificial life of 
more advanced civilization, men were brought naturally into 
contemplation of the earth around, and the heaven abuve them; 
and with the first man,—w as born the first astronomer. 

The shepherd upon some hillside, nature’s observatory, as 
he watched his flocks at night, gained accurate knowledge of 
the apparent motions of the heavenly bodies, Everything 
was as it seemed. He knew only what he saw. His poetic 
fancy gave each bright star and constellatiou its own name; to 
him the expanse of heaven was another world where his fabled 
heroes had their being; and so vivid was his imagination that 
even in this remote and practical age the stars are called by the 
names he gave them. 

With the advance of the world’s activities, however, the 
race of astronomers did not die. There still continued to be 
those who delighted in the celestial science. That Vergil was 
such a one, his works abundantly show. He was by nature 
a farmer, an astronomer, and, perhaps as a natural conse- 
quence, a poet; and the place which astronomy holds in his 
poems it is the object of this paper to show. 

Vergil’s theory of the origin of things seems to have been 
one of the prevailing theories of his time. It is, in some of 
its main points, the same with the Nebular Hypothesis put 
forth in modern times by Herschel and Laplace, now gener- 
ally received as the most rational theory. This theory in 
poetical dress, will be found in Ecl. VI, 31—40, and in Aen, 
VL, 724—730 

In Aen. I., 740—746, reference is made to another cosmog- 
ony ‘‘ which mighty Atlas taught.” We give Dryden’s trans- 
lation of Ecl. 31 et seq.: 

‘* He sung the secret seeds of Nature’s frame, 
How seas, and earth, and air, and active flame 
Fell through the mighty void, and, in their fall, 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly bali, 
The tender soi), then stiff'ning by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding seas, 
The earth and ocean various forms disclose; 
And a new sun to the new world arose; 
And mists, condensed to clouds, obscure the sky; 
And clouds, dissolved, the thirsty ground supply. 
The rising trees the lofty mountains grace; 
The lofty mountains feed the savage race, 
Yet few, and strangers in th’ uvpeopled place. 
From thence, the birth of man the song pursued, 
And how the world was lost, and how renewed.”’ 

This reads like a modern ecientific lecture in verse. What 
was then a mere legend, whence derived no one knows, has 
now been proved to be fact by the clearest evidence of science, 

As already intimated, the names of the constellations and 
individual stars were derived from Greek or Roman mythol- 
ogy, and many of them are found in Vergil’s pages. A star- 
lit ramble with the poet will surely be a not unpleasant task. 
In the prose of science ‘‘ the circumpolar constellations never 
set’’; but in the beautiful language of our guide: 

** Maximus hic flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 
Circam pre que duas in moren fluminis Arctos, 


Arctos Oceani metuentis acquore tingui. 
4 — Tug 244—247. 


There shines ‘‘ magnus’’ Orion ‘‘armatus auro’’; his pres- 
ence brings storms; he is ‘‘ nimbosus”’ and ‘‘ aquosus,.’”’ The 
Hyades are also rain-bringing: 

‘*Sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia caelo, 
Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosqne Triones, 


Armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona.’’ 
—Aen. III, 515. 


Here, too, among the “‘sidera labentia tacito caelo,” we 

note the “ Kids”’ (Haedi) setting amid the lowering clouds: 
**Quantus ab Occasu veniens pluvialibus Haedis 
Verberat imber humum.”’ —Aen, 1X., 668. 

And the Pleiades, Boétes, Canis, Taurus, Virgo, Corona,—all 
receive added luster from the poet’s fancy. 

Across the sky, obliquely seen, is the broad highway of the 
sun, the constellations of the Zodiac: 


Idcirco certis dimensum partibus arbem 
Per duodens regit mundi Sol aureus astra. 
* * 


Obliquus qua se signorum verteret ordo”’ 
—Geo. 231 et 8€q. 
And here, perhaps, flames the deadly comet, heralding the 
death of a Caesar : 
Nec dirl totiens arsere cometas.”” —Geo. I., 488. 


Couching at the feet of Orion is the ‘‘ Dog,’’ whose “* burn- 
ing” eye kindles madness in the brute, and foretells disaster 
and death to man: 

“ Aut Sirius ardor, 
Iile sitim morboeque ferens mortalibus aegris, 
Nascitur et laevo contristat lumine caelum,”’ 
pit X., 278-5. 
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Now the planets, the “ wandering stars,”’ arrest our gaze, 

gliding nightly round the pole: 
‘* Medium video discedere caelum, 
Palantisque polo stellas.”’ —Aen. IX., 20. 

Venus, the beautifal morning and evening star, shines also 
in these pages. With Vergil we gaze upon her as “‘ Vesper,” 
or “ Hesperus” whose setting sends flocks to fold, and shep- 
herds to fireside, 


‘* Cogere donec ovis stabulis numerumgque referri 


Jussit et invito processit Vesper Olympo.”’ 
—EKel. VI, 85. 


‘Ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capellae.”’ 
—Kel. X., 77. 
And again as “ Lucifer,” the “ light: bringer,’’ we watch her 
leading in the kindly day: 
‘‘ Nascere, praeque diem veniens age, Lucifer, almum.” 
—Eel. 17. 
** Jamque jugis summa surgebat Lucifer Idae 
Ducebatque diem.’’ —Aen, IT, 801. 
Closely following the “‘light-bringer” is the sun, and of him, 
also, our poet sings. Vergil reads the sun’s face as an open 
book. He can foresee not only wind or rain, or calm or foul, 
but even “‘ coming tumults, frauds, and unseen wars ’’: 
**Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat? Ille etiam caecos instare tamultus 
Saepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumescere bella.” 
—¢f. Geo. I., 488—468, 
That astronomy in Vergil’s hands verges into astrology is 
seen in many passages of his works. Perhaps, indeed, we 
may say that the very raison d’ étre of astronomy as a science 
at that time, was for tho use of the magician and seer. Such 
was the fame of Vergil as an astronomer, that even when the 
dark ages rolled over Europe, blotting out for the time many 
another great name, he still survived; not, however, as the 


poet, singing 
** wheat and woodland, 
Tilth and vinegard, hive and horse and herd,” 


but as the great magician, speaking to darkness the things of 
darkness, 


PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER. 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


“For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood from the things that are made.” ca 


PARABLE 
** Consider the lilies, how they grow.’’ 

I saw again the lovely blossoms, to study them still more, for 
they were full of God’s lessons, I saw the like parts to be op. 
posite and to correspond; I saw that, though distinct from 
each other, they were in a manner together and united. The 
flower was a union of opposites, and much of its order and 
beauty was owing to this union of opposites. 

So I learned that all unities are made up of distinct parts, 
and that the most beautiful thing, or unity, is the harmony or 
reconciliation of opposites; and I was glad to think that the 
human soul, which sometimes seems so far from God, may 
also be reconciled to Him, and, like the flower, produce a 
beautiful union, a harmony of opposites. I learned that all 
that seems discordant, separate, or opposite in life,—as, for ex- 
ample, good and evil, love and hate, pain and pleasure, suffer- 
ing and joy,—may be reconciled to each other, and, by their 
union, produce the most beautiful and perfect life. 

This is a hard saying, but it is the law of God in nature and 
in life, that the most perfect union is the reconciliation of op- 
posites; so I taught the children to look for that union in nat- 
ure, and to seek it in life, for it is the fulfillment of God’s eter- 
nal law. 

Love is the fulfilling of the law. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— An old woman, unable to read, on receiving a letter from 
an absent son, asked a friend to read it toher. The writing 
was so bad that the friend, hardly able to make it out, read 
stammeringly : ‘‘ Dear moth — mother, I — I — ta — take,” 
whereupon the old woman cried out gleefully: ‘‘ It’s from dear 
Jamie, sure,enough! He always stattered! ”’ 

— An Austin school-teacher has been very much annoyed 
by the absentees. He created a slight flutter of excitement 
among the elder pupils by saying, in a very impressive manner: 
“ Chidren, I want you to understand, from now on, the 
absentees must sit on the front bench, so I can know right off 
who they are, and supply the corrective.” —Tezas Siftings. 

— ‘* And he kicked you into the street,—wern’t you mad ?”’ 
‘No, not mad; but I did feel put out.””—The Judge. 
at are you going to do when you grow up if you 
don’t know how sorbed, exile, and cipher ?”’ asked the teacher 
of a lazy, stupid boy ; who replied, ‘I’m goin’ to be a school- 
master, an’ make the boys do the readin’, writin’, and 
cipherin’,”’ 

— A “sweet girl graduate” wrote the following on the fly- 
leaf of her text-book on moral science : 


“Tf — flood, 
or refuge hither fly; 
Though all the world should be submerged, 
This book would still be dry.”’ 

— You can do anything if you have patience,” said an old 
uncle, who had made a fortune, to his nephew, who had nearly 
spent one. ** Water may be carried in a sieve, if you only 
walt.” How long?” asked the penitent spendthrift, Til 


It freezes,” was the cold reply, 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department shouid be directed to 
the Editor, Paor. KE. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SoLuTions Recervep— P. N. Spader,— Prob. 260; J. A. 
Holmes,—Probs. 262 and 264; C. A. Strout,—Prob. 142; Asher 
B. Evans,—Prob, 264. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 257.—If a hole 2 inches in diameter is cut cen- 
trally through a globe 1 foot in diameter, what part of the sur- 
face is cut away ? A. N, Feiiows. 

The radius = 6 inches. If the altitude of each zone that is 
cut out = 6 — z, then z must be one side of a right-angled tri- 
angle; then z = /(36 — 1) = /35, The surface of each zone 
(2r = 12 (6 — 35); the two zones = 144 — 24/35 «. 
The surface of the globe = 1444. Therefore, 


— (— a little more than of the sur- 


144 
face is cut away. M. GoTTEsLEBEN. 


PROBLEM 238.—To determine a triangle, having given the 
difference of the angles at the base, the difference of the oblique 
sides, and the radius of the circumscribed circle, 

The solution of the above 
problem develops some inter- 
esting points, as follows: 

1. The tangent of half the 
supplement of an angle is D 
equal to the reciprocal of the Cc 
tangent of half the angle. 

2. The sine of double the 
arc, to radius of unity, is equal 


to twice the tangent of the arc, | 
divided by unity plus the 
equare of the tangent of | 
the arc. 
3. The difference of the | 
segments of the base of a 
triangle is equal to the rec- 4 : 4 B 


tangle of the sine of the dif- 7, 
erence of the angles at the base, and the diameter of the circum- 
scribed circle, 

These points are so many theorems, which I believe are new. 


Algebraically.—When z = half the sum of the oblique sides- 
d their half difference; R the radius of the circle; ¢ the tar, 
gent of half the difference of the angles, and s the sine of the 

2 —_ 

whole difference; then « 

Geometrically.—Take AD = twice given radius; make DAH 
= the given difference of the angle; and DH perpendicular to 
AH. Take AO=the difference of the oblique sides; make COK 
= 4 supplement DAG, and take AZ = DH and produce it 
untii CB =CE=CO. ACB isthe triangle. Itis plain that 
ACE= DAH = ABC— BAC;that AO = AC— BC; that AE 
(the difference of the segments of the base) = DH = sin. 
DAH.AD. = sine ACE by the given diameter. (See The. III.) 

Davenport, Ia. R. G. W. 


PROBLEM 256.—To divide a triangle into n equivalent parts 
by lines parailel to the base. 

1. Construction.—ABC be the triangle, BC the base. De- 
scribe a semi-circle over one of the other sides as diameter, as 
over AC. Divide AC intonequal parts, D,H,F,G.. . be the 
points of divieion. Draw perpendiculars to AC at the points 
D, E, F, G, meeting the semi-circle at d, e, f,g.... The 
straight lines Ad, Ae, Af, Ag... are chords of the semi 
circle. From A, toward C, make Ad’ equal to the chord Ad, 
Ae’ =thechord Ae, Af’ = 4f... andseo forth; thus finding 
the points d’, e’, f’ g’...- in the side AC. Parallel tothe 
base BC draw the lines d’D’, eH’, f’F’, then 
Ad’D’, E’ F's’, ete., will be the parts 
which were to be found. 

Proof.— AC : Ad= Ad: AD. 

(Ad)? =(Ad’)? = AC X AD. 
A ABC: A AD'd’ = AC? : Ad” 
=AC?2; ACX AD=AC: AD=n: 1. 
Therefore A AD’d’=1 of A ABC. The same way we 


prove that AE’e’ = = ABG. The rest is evident. 


2. Calculation.—The solution of Problem 256 requires a 
triangle to be divided proportional to a given ratio by a line 
parallel to the base. AC be the base of the triangle ABC. A 
line (DE) parallel to the base shall divide the triangle, so that 
ABC : DBE=n: p. We have to determine the point D 
(or Z) from which the line DZ must be drawn. 

ABC : DBE=AB’: DB. n: p = DB’, 


p( AR)? BE= 
DB = DB= We find also, that 


Bc 
PROBLEMS. 


266 —Divide the fraction ¢$% into two such parts 
Hs. cpa of the numerators shall equal the sum of the de- 


nominators. 
(1) 
(2) 


M. GoTTESLEBEN. 


Propiem 267 (22+ - 


= 18 (e¢—y) « 
to find z and y. 
PROBLEM 268.—/2 — */z = 4, to find the value of 


P.N. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for opinions in THe JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial colamns, or over his ure. He cannot 
promise to return re MS8S., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it. 


THE FIGHTING CLERGYMAN, 


Charles Carleton Coffin, in a late number of the Congrega- 
tionalist, relates the following incident of the war of the Rev- 
olution. Teachers should make good use of all such incidents, 

It was on a Sunday afternoon, July, 1777, that Capt. Gordon 
Hutchings, of Concord, N. H., walked up the aisle of the 
North Church in that town, messenger from the general court 
at Exeter, where, in the darkest hour of the Revolution, the 
members elected by the towns had deliberated over the question 
of raising troops to defend the state. 

Rev. Mr. Walker pauses in his sermon. ‘ Do you bring any 
news, sir?” 

** Yes; the Legislature has called out the troops, placed them 
under General Stark, and if we all go we van defeat Burgoyne.’”’ 

The sermon is unfinished; Rev. Mr. Walker closes the Bible, 
‘* My brethren, those of you who can go, go at once, and I will 
go with you.” 

On Monday morning he is in the ranks with his congrega- 
tion, on the march to win the victory which must ever be re- 
garded as the turning-point of the struggle for liberty,—one of 
the great turning-points of history. 


A CHOICE SPECIMEN. 


The following is an extract from a letter lately received from 
one of our Boston publishers. A postal card was inclosed, a 
verbatim copy of which is appended. As the writer says, ‘‘ It 
furnishes its own comment.’”’ 

**Whata grand thing for this republicthat our public schools 
are in the hands of our best educated men, those who know 
what a school should be, etc.! I count it high honor to be 
even indirectly associated with them. . . . I call your at- 
tention to a choice specimen from the aforesaid. It furnishes 
its own comment.,”’ 

Mr nov 29 1884 ‘ 
dear sir iam trying to introduce phiology and hygine in our 
school and if you have any text book phiology please oblige by 


sending me one 
Local director 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Who are the members of Queen Victoria’s ‘‘ cabinet ”’ ? 

W. F. G., Keene, N. H. 

Ans.—The British Cabinet includes the following nine mem- 
bers of the administration: 1. The First Lord of the Treasury, 
who is the chief of the ministry, and therefore of the Cabinet, 
(now the Right Hon. William E Gladstone), 2. The Lord 
Chancellor. 8. The Lord President of the Council. 4. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 5—9 The five Secretaries of 
State. 

A number of other ministerial fanctionaries, varying from 
two to eight, have usually seats in the cabinet, those most fre- 
quently admitted being,—10. The Lord Privy Seal; 11. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty; 12. The President of the Board 
of Trade; 13. The Vice-President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education; 14. The Postmaster General; 15. The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland; 16. The President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

The selection usually falls upon those amongst the last- 
mentioned fanctionaries whose rank, talents, reputation, and 
political weight render them the most usefal auxiliaries, or 
whose eervices, while in opposition, may have created the 
strongest claims to become members of the cabinet, 

For further information reference may be had to The States- 
man’s Year Book, a most valuable manual for every teacher, 


co O 


— I would add the word ‘‘ epinicion”’ to those ending in 
**cion,”’ lately published. I cannot find “levacion”’ in Web- 
ster. What does it mesn ? Cuas. J ACOBUS, 

Mattawan, N. J., 1884. 

Ans.—Levation is an obsolete word. It isnot in Webster or 
Worcester. It may be found in Richardson, and means “ ele- 
vation.”” ‘Being at Masse upon Whitsondaye in the tyme of 
the levacion of ye sacrement, he laught.’’—(Fabyan, Vol. I, 
c. 110.) “Epinicion” is a good addition to the list, although 
that, too, is obsolete. It means “‘ A song of triumph.’’—Ep. 


— Will you kindly state what the word not modifies in the 


follo 
x, = is not gained by a single bound; 


Bat we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the Jowly earth to the vaulted skies.’’ 
Jersey City, N. J., 1884. Cc. O. D. 
Ans.—We suppose that most grammarians would say that 
not is an adverb and modifies is gained. : 


QUESTIONS IN GRAMMAR. 


Like the member from the “ rooral deestrick’’ I ‘‘ rise for 


information.” 

1. Which sentence is correct,—a. “I bought six goose-eggs,’”’ 
or “I bought six geese-eggs” ? want half-a-dozen oz- 
tails. for soup,” or “I wont half-a-dozen ozen’s tails for 
soup’’ ? 
2 In the sentence, ‘Therefore all things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do ye even’se to them,”’ 


What is the object of the verb “do,” in each clause? 


4 


i 
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Boston, Dec. 18, 1884. 


Tue Committee on Education in the House of Rep- 
resentatives have directed Mr. Willis to take charge of 
the National Aid bill. He wishes to do his utmost to 
bring it forward before the holidays. The bill never 
stood better before the House. Every member of the 
House should have personal letters from his friends in- 
terested in the bill. Should a bill for National Aid be 
passed by this Congress, it will give a grand impetus to 
the cause of education throughout the whole country. 
Besides it will materially strengthen the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. We consider it a matter of profound national 
importance that Gen. Eaton should be cordially and 
heartily sustained, and we trust he will receive the en- 
tire support of the incoming administration. 


Ir would help on the good cause of industrial educa- 
tion if its friends would come to a more distinct under- 
standing of the present meaning of the term. A good 
deal of the training now recommended in schools is 
simply a mechanical drill in old-time muscular work, 
which, before the people are thirty years old, will be as 
antiquated as a last century’s almanac. The real diffi- 
culty now in this country is not laziness, or lack 
muscular activities, but a glut of unskilled labor. The 
crying want is a revival of brains to face and direct the 
mighty modern movement of inventive skill, applied 
science, and trained industry. That movement cannot 
be talked down by a pessimist philosophy, or trampled 


out by strikes of ignorant workmen, led by communistic, 


agitators. And it needs nothing so much for its appre- 
ciation as a thorough system of common school educa- 
tion, by natural methods, for all classes and conditions 


of American youth. 


Iw the municipal elections lately held in Massachu- 
setts, three mayors have been elected who, we are told, 
are representatives of the Irish-Catholic portion of our 


people. It is noticeable that all three of them were 


educated in the New England public schools. 

1. Hugh O’Brien, mayor elect of Boston, was born 
in Ireland, came to America at a very early age, and has 
been a resident of Boston for fifty years or more. The 
Boston Globe says he graduated at the grammar school 
that stood on old Fort Hill, at the early age of 12 years. 

2. John W. Cummings was of Irish parentage, and 
was born in Providence, where he received his educa- 
tion. He graduated at the grammar school on Arnold 
street, of which the senior editor of this paper was then 
the master, and entered the high school before he was 
13 years of age. He remained in the high school about 
two years, subsequently removed to Fall River, and has 
just been elected mayor of that enterprising city. 


3. John E. Delaney has now been elected the second 


time mayor of the city of Holyoke. He was educated 
in the public schools of that city. 

These three instances are commended to the attention 
of our Catholic friends who have such an antipathy to 


the public schoolsystem, Js it probable that these mep 
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would have been as well educated by any other system 
of schools, or that they would have been as likely to 
rise to the honorable positions they now occupy, without 
the solid foundation for a good education which they 
each and all received from our excellent system of New 
England public schools ? 


Supt. H. 8S. Bowrrs, the County Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Lancaster County, Nebraska, has 
issued two circulars which promise to be a very efficient 
means of cultivating good habits of reading and a taste 
for good lectures throughout his county. The first is 
addressed 


** To the Teachers of Lancaster County : 
By current mail I send you copies of Youth’s Companion, 
Harper's Young People, and Our Little Ones. 

I trust that you will not feel that I ask too much of you when 
[I request you to see every family in your respective districts, 
and to endeavor to place at least one of these papers in each 
family for the ensuing year. By moving in the matter imme- 
diately you may induce many parents to subscribe now and 
take papers as holiday presents for the children. The impor- 
tance of home reading for the children is so great that I cannot 
neglect any opportunity for pressing the matter in every part 
of the county. In some families the regular reading of an 
appropriate paper will be worth more to the children than al! 
that they derive from the winter school. If we succeed in 
establishing a taste for elevating, instructive literature, we 
shal! do much for the coming generation.’’ 


The other is a card giving a list of fourteen lecturers, 
who may be cal'ed upon in his “ Second Annual Course 
of Educational Lectures.” The topics included in this 
list are the following : 


A Neglected Branch. 

(1) A Year in Europe. (2) What Should the Common School 
Accomplish ? 

Improvement of Country Schools. 

Better Common Schools and Better Use of Them ? 

(1) The Great Study. (2) Seven Wonders of the Day. 

The Growth of the American Union. 

Personal Influence. 

Public Sentiment. 

What an Education is and How to Get It. 

(1) Across the Sea. (2) Health. 

Does It Pay ? 

Journalists and Journalism. 

About Books. 

(1) The People’s Part. 
Routine Work. 

In the accompanying note Mr. Bowers says: 


‘A number of these addresses will be delivered in any village 
or country neighborhood in the county, where the people are 
sufficiently interested to provide conveyance and entertainment 


(2) The Teacher’s Part Outside of 


of} for the speakers, who desire no compensation above their neces- 


sary expenses. This work has been planned not only for the 
purpose of providing our people with intellectual entertain- 
ment, but in the hope also of creating a stronger public interest 
in education, information, and culture.” 


PROSPECTIVE AND RETROSPECTIVE. 


With the next number Toe JournaAt completes its 
first decade of years. It began its course January 1, 
1875, building on no “other man’s foundation,” but 
aiming to supply to the teachers, parents, committees, 
and school superintendents a weekly paper of the high- 
est order, adapted to their wants and calculated to im- 
prove the schools and the school systems of the several 
states and of the country. It was felt that such a jour- 
nal was needed. The result has proved that the project- 
ors of the paper were not mistaken. The enterprise has 
grown, broadened, and deepened, The subscription- 
list has not only constantly increased, but has extended 
to all parts of the country and to foreign lands. Tue 
JOURNAL has now subscribers in every state and every 
territory in the Union, in all the British Provinces, 
and in many of the countries of Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Its editors and proprietors, however, believe 
that ite usefulness has but just begun. They are now 
getting within their reach the means of such improve- 
ment as they never before could hope to secure. With 
the facilities now at command, from its editorial corps, 
its great number of writers of acknowledged ability 
and prominence in the educational world, and its steady 
increase of patronage at home and abroad, the publish- 
ers are planning an advance movement which, they are 
sure, will please their subscribers and delight the 
friends of education. Its aim has always been to un- 
fold and improve the American system of education. 


It has endeavored to hold fast all that was good in the 


old, and promptly to seize upon all the new which 
promised to be permanently valuable. It has endeavored 
to keep clear of hobbies, but to hold up the truth in 
all its parts and in all its phases, which promised use- 
fulness in the practical application. Thus it proposes 
to continue. The first and most important point is the 
constant elevation of the teacher. The stream cannot 
rise higher than the fountain. The school cannot be 
better than the teacher. The elevation, therefore, of 
the teaching-force of the country is the first problem 
for solution. To this end, the best work of the normal 
school is always and everywhere insisted upon. The 
highest and best class of teachers’ institutes and con- 
ventions is also of special value. The importance of 
improving the primary echool cannot be overestimated. 
The work of the kindergarten is never lost. sight of. 
The necessity of the public high school, both English 
and Classical, thecollege and the university, to complete 
the public-school system is insisted upon. The value 
and the importance of a true industrial or manual edu- 
cation has found frequent discussion in our columns. 
An efficient system of supervision, the education of wo- 
man, the temperance reform through scientific instruc- 
tion of the young in the schools, the building up of a good 
school system at the South, justice to the Indian, 
National aid to up-root illiteracy wherever found, and 
above all, proper attention to morals, — careful moral 
training, both in the schools and in the family,—these 
are some of the questions that have received considera- 
ation in the past, and will contine to find place in the 
columns of Taz JouRNAL in the future. 

One feature that has had careful attention heretofore, 
and which will be made more and more conspicuous in 
the future, is to place prominently before our readers, 
week by week, the best methods of instruction in all the 
branches taught in the schools. For this purpose we 
have engaged a large number of the best writers in the 
several sections of America, and some across the Atlan- 
tic, who will, from time to time, give us from their ex- 
perience the best methods of teaching, imparting instruc- 
tion, presenting a subject, developing the mental power, 
cultivating the will, and improving the heart. It will 
be the aim of the editorial pages to discuss, modestly 
and thoughtfully, yet boldly and fearlessly, any impor- 
tant topic that may be presented by the wants of the 
times, the condition of the schools, or the particular 
phase of pedagogical science which is prominent before 
the community. Educational intelligence of value, cur- 
rent news, the drift of the times, the trend of thought, 
the book table, the review, public opinion, Classical 
study, Mathematics and Correspondence, Notes and 
Queries,—these, as heretofore, will be presented from 
week to week. Special attention will be given to re- 
porting the important proceedings of the county, state, 
sectional and national conventions and associations of 
teachers and school officers. 

As we are putting forth unprecedented efforts to pro- 
duce a better paper than ever before, more worthy the 
teachers of the country and the great cause we advocate, 
may we not rely upon even a more cordial, a more gen- 
erous, and a more united support than has ever hereto- 
fore been accorded to such a journal ? 


EVIL AND GOOD IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


A bright woman once said of a famous divine, “ He 
is a man of magnificent deficiencies.” The same remark 
can be fitly made concerning a style of criticism on 
public morals and industry, greatly in vogue among a 
certain class of critics of the common schools, The 
method by which their terrible impeachment against the 
leading states of the Union is pressed is, after all, noth- 
ing but the old-time trick of bringing the evil to the 
front till, like a copper cent held before the eye, it shuts 
off the entire universe of good. There are smart peo- 
ple everywhere whose criticism will turn you against 
your mother, or leave the Apostle Paul “out in the 
cold.” The same criticism can present the community 
that has best realized the Sermon on the Mount in 4 
way to fill a saint with despair, and set the tongue of 
every cynic, skeptic, and reactionist wagging, from 
Maine to Texas, 

Coleridge declares, “the true law of literary criticism 


is, that no man is competent to speak of the defects of 4 
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book or work of art till he can appresiate its merits.” 
Judged by this standard, Mr. Georgs R. Stetson, of 
Boston, in the December Andover Review, would seem 
to labor under the same disadvantage as the aforesaid 
divine,—a critic of “ magnificent deficiencies.” The 
objective point of Mr. Stetson’s indictment is the theory 
that the great decline in morals in Massachusetts “ is 
due, in a great measure, to the neglect of moral and in- 
dustrial teaching.” The evidence of the decline is pre- 
sented in an elaborate array of figures, covering the 
period from 1850 to 1880; and the point to be estab- 
lished is, that all varieties of public and private immo- 
rality have increased, during these thirty years, in a 
much heavier ratio than the population, while the edu- 
cational facilities of the state have largely improved ; 
ergo, the decay in righteousness is due chiefly to lack of 
moral and industrial training in the schools. 

There are two classes of deficiencies in this style of 
criticism,—the petty and the magnificent. The former 
may be illustrated by this critic’s method of handling 
statistics. Since 1850 Massachusetts has practically 
doubled in population, and changed from an old agricul- 
tural commonwealth, with one large city, and a few of 
smaller and provincial type, to a vast hive of manufact- 
uring industry, with more people in towns of 7,000 pop- 
ulation and upward than in all the considerable southern 
cities south of the border. Of the extra million people 
thus shot into the state, it is no disparagement to say 
that the average population of manufacturing towns, 
everywhere, can never be compared justly with the New 
England rural or village people of the past generation 
in such respects. Shoals of ignorant emigrants from 
Europe and the Dominion, with a large sprinkling of 
the worst characters, multitudes of broken-down, hard- 
up, uncertain people from all quarters, fearfully multiply 
the chances, especially of crimes of the appetites and 
passions. The “native” increase is very largely among 
reconstructed strangers, whose children are hurled from 
the depths of poverty into a liberty, always the peril of 
the first generation receiving it. Meanwhile the coun- 
try has passed through a tremendous war, and we are 
yet in the midst of a revolutionary epoch. Applied sci- 
ence and invention have revolutionized methods of 

labor, and the Boston boy, to-day, in comparison with 
the boy of 1850, has almost supernatural power for evil 
or good, In short, Mr. Stetson, to make out his little 
point, parades a literal contrast of criminal statistics, 
practically ignoring the most vital conditions and cir- 
cumstances in a way that makes his figures “ lie” on 


every page. 
But the “ magnificence ” of the deficiency of this style 


of criticism comes out when we consider that our critic 
absolutely ignores the positive side of Massachusetts 
civilization. Whether there be a “decline” in virtue 
in the state depends, not half so much on the police re- 
ports, as on a fair consideration of the relative power of 
good and evil in the commonwealth, contrasted with a 
similar estimate a generation ago. Will any sane man 
assert that the Massachusetts of 1850, at her best, stood 
before the world in any such commanding position as 
the representative of the higher elements of Christian 
civilization as to-day? Let any man who doubts give 
a week to the study of the development of the new in- 
dustries and the moral significance of movements for 
practical reform during that period. Let him estimate 
the meaning of the vast movement for the relief of pov- 
erty, the reformation of crime, the protection of chil- 
dren, the abolition of brutal habits and practices that 
has changed the whole upper side of the old Bay State 
and made it, without “ pharasaical ” assertion, the near- 
est approach to the Christian standard of any great 
community in Christendom. Does Mr. Stetson hold 
that the increase of divorce and personal vice which he 
deplores is characteristic of the same classes of people 
that made up the Massachusetts of a generation ago ? 
His little insinuation that the educated Yankee 
dodges justice does not tally with the presence, in state 
prison, of a fair representation of our eminent respecta- 
bilities. Then follow the higher Massachusetts beyond 
its borders ; in its thousands of admirable young persons 
who are the life of every community they inhabit ; in 
the millions of money for religion, charity, Christian 
education, flowing like a great river through the waste 
seve of the land, Long before Saturday night the 
-minded critig will conclude that the study of the 
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positive development of the higher civilization in Mas- 
sachusetts, and in the Nation, since 1850 is, in itself, a 
profession, and that this and similar states, as powerful, 
positive representatives of God’s kingdom, to-day, bear 
the same relation to their attitude in the past as splen- 
did manhood to early youth. That this prodigious 
growth toward better things has been complicated by 
the turmoil of war, the reconstruction of the republic, 
the partial assimilation of half-adozen new peoples, and 
the wondrous changes of modern life, only makes the 
result more conspicuous. 

In short, on a fair estimate, there has been no such 
“decline” in public and private morals as Mr. Stetson 
asserts, A great many kinds of people who, thirty 
years ago, were “raising the devil” in foreign parts, 
are now operating in Yankee land, but with far better 
chances of punishment and fair dealing, and better out- 
look for their children than in their old homes. No 
state in Christendom has battled more valiantly, or with 
better result, against the peculiar dangers of modern 
life than Massachusetts. There never was so much 
practical Christianity preached or practised in the 
churches, or so high a type of morality organized into 
the schools, or so able and worthy a body of teachers 
employed in the state, as to-day. Industrial training is 
taking on the only practicable form,—training the mind 
of the state to comprehend and handle the methods of 
the new industry brought in by the marvelous achieve- 
ments of scientific discovery and inventive skill. We 
are not surprised that critics should abound of the type 
of Mr. Stetson. But that the organ of Andover relig- 
ion, theology, and culture should send this poor carica- 
ture of new Massachusetts flying over the country, to 
be flung back a thousand times by every enemy of New 
England civilization, would seem to argue a “ decline ” 
of the higher criticism in that classic realm, or an irre- 
sponsible editorship, itself badly in need of reform. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


— The municipal election in Boston resulted in"the choice 
of the entire Democratic ticket. Hugh O’Brien was chosen 
mayor over Mayor Martin, the present incumbent, by a plural- 
ity of over three thousand votes. The choice of their ticket 
for school committee places five new men upon the board, and 
displaces the two ladies who haveserved the city faithfully and 
successfully,—Mrs. Fifield and Miss Peabody. Among the new 
members are included Dr. Samuel Eliot, lately superintendent 
of the city schools, and Gen. Francis A. Walker, the efficient 
president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


— Our associate editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, left Boston, Dec 
15, for his fifth educational tour through the Southern States. 
Mr. Mayo will remain in Wasbington and Baltimore through 
the holidays, and, about Jan. 1, visit Columbia, South Caro- 
lina. He intends to give several weeks during the winter to 
Florida and the lower Gulf region, reaching New Orleans late 
in February in time for the Superintendents’ and National Ed- 
ucational conventions. All communications relating to work 
in the South may be addressed to this office, 16 Hawley street, 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Mayo has recently published several ad- 
dresses relating to his southern work, of which copies can be 
obtained at this office. 

— An interesting incident in the recent election in the city 
of Newton, Mass., was the contest for a member of the school 
committee, in which Mr. George A. Walton, the popular and 
efficient agent of the Mass. Board of Education, was put in 
nomination by one party, and Mrs. George A. Walton, his wife, 
widely and favorably known as a woman of rare ability, expe- 
rience, and good judgment in all that relates to schools and 
their management, an excellent writer, a good public reader 
and lecturer, experienced in conducting institutes in connec- 
tion with her husband, a thoughtful and judicious advocate of 
the true rights of woman, found herself the candidate of the 
opposite party. Our gratification at the election of Mr. Walton 
is only equaled by our regret at the defeat of his estimable 
wife. 

— The report just published of Col. A. Coward, State Supt. 
of Education in South Carolina, is an excellent one, and gives 
most encouraging news from the Palmetto State. We quote 
the following: 

“Among the many encouraging evidences of educational 
progress must be mentioned the growing feeling in favor 
of the establishment of graded schools in many of the county 
towns. This feeling has been greatly stimulated by the 
splendid success of the graded schools of Columbia. The in- 
defatigable energy of the School Board, and the fine executive 
ability and enthusiasm of the superintendent (D. B. Johnson), 
have achieved results beyond expectation. The enrollment for 
the year was 1,493, and included 283 pupils who had not before 
been reached by either private or public schools. A careful 
calculation has demonstrated the fact that these schools will 
effect an annual saving to the citizens of over $17,000 in the 
cost of education, besides producing other incidentul benefits 


hich have already been felt, Spartanburg is now inaugurat- 
ing » similar system, and a praiseworthy effort in the same 


direction is being made by the colored people of Orangeburg. 
It is to be hoped that the other towns of the state will, one 
after another, take up the movement.”’ 


From the above and other evidences it is quite apparent that 
the South is moving with the strides of a giant in the matter 
of educational progress, 


INDIAN Rieuts AssocraTion.—A branch of this important 
Association was formed at Providence a few days ago. Grace 
Church was filled to hear an address by Mr. Herbert Welsh, 
corresponding secretary of the National Association, Directly 
afterthe address a meeting was held for the purpose of perfecting 
a branch association. A constitution was adopted, and the 
election of officers resulted as follows: 


President—Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D. 

Vice Presidents — 1st, Rev. J. Hall McIlvaine 
E, G. Robinson, D D.; 3d, passed. 

Recording Secretary~Prof. Wm. C. Poland. 

Corresponding Secretary—Prof. T. J. Morgan. 

Treasurer—Charles M. Smith. 


Mr. Welsh’s address was directed to an interesting and in- 
structive statement of the condition of the Indian tribes, and 
the objects and aims of the Association to secure for them 
education, law, and a protected and individual title to land, 
and by entitling them to all the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. Rev. Dr. Greer spoke of the efforts of the Association 
to create a public sentiment which shall influence the govern- 
ment to deal fairly, honestly, and judiciously with the Indian, 
and Mr. Welsh had consecrated his time to the obtaining of a 


practical, well-defined and humane solution of the problem, 
even as the abolition of slavery was secured. This movement 
for our Indian population indicates one of the great educa- 
tional problems of the age. 


; 2d, the Rev. 


DRIFT. 


— Our friend, Prof. Wm. Taylor Thom, known for his ex- 
cellent work in English literature at Hollins Institute, Vir- 
ginis, is spending a winter of study and recuperation of health 
in Washington, D.C. We learn that he already meets classes 
of Shakespeare students in Washington and Baltimore. We 
can assure our friends in these cities that “‘now is the 
accepted time,’’ while Prof. Thom is with them, to take up 
the study of the great dramatist. Prof. Thom’s address is 
1515 Thirtieth street, Georgetown, D. C. 

— We would suggest as a good subject for discussion, at the 
next meeting of the Boston Civil Service Association, the 
action of the committee in charge of what was regarded the 
party of ‘‘ reform” in public school matters, in sending around 
a polite circular to the lady school-teachers of the city, the 
week before election, asking contributions of money to set the 
chariot wheels in motion. A “reform ’’ movement that trav- 
erses the whole distance from the idealism of the cultured class 
to the “ machine,”’ on the heels of a great Athenian demonstra- 
tion of independency in behalf of “ civil service,’ is really too 
good even for Boston. Between Dr. Moran and the polite gen- 
tleman at the crank of the new reform machine, the dear ladies 
who teach school on the principle of the out-go of a good deal 
of love and the income of a very moderate sum of money, 
must regard themselves in a state of seige, by a very pressing 
throng of suitors. 

— It is evident that the Review, like the Oration, has seen 
its best days and is giving place to the new magazine and the 
higher journalism. One of the signs of this decadence is the 
mania for sensational articles on social and educational topics 
that now besets our leading quarterlies, and even some of the 
hard-pressed monthlies. Ooe whould think there were com- 
petent men enough in the United States to write papers that 
would give a fair representation of the better side of our school- 
work and a true explanation of police-court statistics in the 
crowded districts of the northern states. But on these 
most vital topics of the day, the reactionists, impracticables, 
grumblers, and cranks seem to have the floor. Of course, well- 
informed people are not moved by these explosions from the 
serene realm of the higher culture, of which the Review is the 
luminary. Bat, unfortunately, the majority even of good 
people are not informed on these topics, and there are plenty of 
persons on the alert to make a point against republican society, 
the common school, and everything that differs from their 
own six-by-eight theory of human affairs. There is still a wide 
opening for an American quarterly that represents faith, hope, 
and charity in American matters. 

— It may be that the pestilence which has broken out among 
the poor people of the neglected mountain realm of Kentucky 
and Virginia will have the good result of bringing that entire 
region of our country, for the first time, under the real obser- 
vation of the whole people. From Harper’s Ferry (W. Va.), 
almost to the capitol of Alabama, extending through half-a- 
dozen states, this vast mountain-land, at best partially known, 
but largely unknown even in the South, has the most imper- 
ative claim on the Christian philanthropy of the people. In- 
habited, perhaps, by two millions of the original British stock 
that peopled the old colonies, its ignorance, superstition, and 
general lack of real civilization is a standing reproach. Who- 
ever may have been responsible for such conditions of life as 
now exist through wide spaces of that portion of the country, 
no state can honorably excuse itself for indifference, and the 
Christian Church will find here a nobler field for missionary 


activity than in any foreign land. The poverty of multitudes 
of these poor people is largely the result of their ignorance and 
general habits of living, for the country is often rich in re- 
sources, and this entire mountain district will one day become 
the pride of the land. Here is another and a potent reason 
for the national aid to education which will carry the common 
school, with all the blessings that follow in its train, to the 


most remote mountain-fastness jn these mysterious and be- 
nighted regions, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Taz JoURNAL of December 11, in Our 
Book Table,” a list of valuable books published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York City, of permanent value to teachers 
and students, was given, with prices, at about half the usual 
rates. These books can be had only, at the prices quoted, as 
premiums to new subscribers of journals using the list. The 
** half-prices ’’ quoted in the paragraph of last week was taken 
from the special list of books offered for use as premiums. 
The intention of this premium list was to have the books in- 
cluded in it offered for use in connection with the annual sub- 
scription to the paper using the list. It was not the intention, 
on the part of the publishers, to offer to send direct to 


do so by reading and weighing these faithfully edited records. 
He will no longer be regarded as a man of genius without de- 
fects of character, either literary or as aman. He had glaring 
defects, and ugly excrescences of persona’ character, as well as 
marvelous ability. His life-long treatment of his wife, who 
was a living martyr to his querulousness and his neglect, and 
his contemptuous, undiscriminating aspersions, couched in 
overwrought language, on almost every great name that ha 
pened to be mentiuned in his presence, will henceforth greatly 

odify the estimation in which he will be held. Although 
much discretion should be exercised in introducing into a 
memoirsuch matter as forms a poriton of these volumes, stil! 
no portraiture of the man would be true without it, and Mr. 
Froude has rendered an important service to the cause of truth 
and jastice in painting a portrait of the man in colors mixed 
by Carlyle himself and his wife. 


Bermuda: An Idyl of the Summer Islands. By Julia 


purchasers any books at 50 per cent. discount from their 
published prices. New subscribers to the JouRNAL OF Epuca- 
TION can have these books sent to them at the prices quoted 
in the paper of December 11. The publishers and booksellers 
will not fill orders at those rates. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, In two volumes. 
A Biography by Julian Hawthorne. Price, $500. An edi- 
tion de luze of 350 copies, printed by University Press, $12 00. 
Boston: James R. & Co. 

We question whether the biography of any American author 

can have greater liter value than Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife. Both author 
and subjects are so intimately associated that the interest is 
heightened by the fact. These two elegant volumes contain 
precisely what every stadent of literature desires to know re- 
garding the inner life of a great literary genius. Such a biog- 
raphy reveals his actual surroundings and his processes of de- 
velopment, better than the most careful study of his writings 
could do. In these books we learn of the ancestral traits and 
tendencies, and their influence upon the subsequent career of 
Hawthorne. In giving the “outline” of his ancestry, the 
biographer says, ‘‘It is difficult to obtain vivid and lifelike 
portraits of s who have so seldom been in contact with 
the historical events of their time,and whose characters, there- 
fore, have not developed in the daylight of public recognition. 
They kept their own counsel, and it is now too late to ques- 
tion them.’’ The chapters on the boyhood of Hawthorne are 
admirable studies. He was a mysterious boy; calm. given to 
meditative solitude, and yet brimming over with health; gifted 
with a mind, daring and independent; having a strong will, 
seemingly adapted to use the world for himself; and yet lived 
in seclusion during his early manhood. ‘ On leaving college in 
1825,”’ he says, ‘‘ I sat myself down to consider what pursuit 
in life I was fit for.”’ At this time he began, he says, ‘* to 
scribble sketches and stories, most of which I burned.’’ Some 
were published in The Token, an annual conducted by S. C. 
Goodrich, and in other periodicals, In 1837 Munroe & Co., 
Boston, published Twice-Told Tales, which partially drew him 
out of his seclusion into the world. The most fortunate event 
of bis life was his marriage with Sophia Amelia Peabody in 
1842, whose character and life, as gleaned from her own diary, 
were singularly beautiful, rich in her varied accomplishments, 
and yet childlike in her modesty and simplicity. She wor- 
shipped her husband’s genius, and by her gentle humor and 
cheerfulness, him with and confidence in bis 
literary career. he biographer sketches with great minute- 
ness the life of Hawthorne, at home and abroad, and, by the 
extended correspondence which he inserts into these volumes, 
enables the readers to see Hawthorne and his wife as they ac. 
tually lived. The writings of Hawthorne will live in the liter- 
ary annals of America as long as the language exists, and his 
wife will be cherished as the woman who had given happiness 
and strength to one of the foremost men of histime. These 
volames are gotten up in elegant style, and illustrated with 
portraits of Hawthorne and his wife, and other engravings. 


Emile; or, Concerning Education. By Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. Extracts contaiping the principal elements of Peda- 
gogy, found in the first three books. With an Introduction 
and Notes by Jules Steeg, Député, Paris, France. Trans- 
Isted by Eleanor Worthington. | of Cook Co. Normal 
School, lil. Price 80 cents. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
In this timely and usefal book will be found the germs of 

the best features of our American systems and methods of 

public education, as well as the origin of many of the blunders 
made by American enthusiasts, under the guise of “‘new 
methods.”’ Rousseau was a self-educated man, and this peda- 
gogic romance was written to counteract the dangers of the 
educational systems of his day. Emilecreated a great sensa- 
tion and some scandal when it appeared in 1762, and drove it* 
author into exile. Pestalozzi of Ziirich on reading it wae in- 
duced to become an educational reformer. Thus Emile was 
the origin of many of the new and practical processes of our 
improved methods of teaching. The portions of the work of 

given in this volume of extracts are just what is 
wanted by and have been made with a wise discrim- 
ination. We hope every educator in the land, of all grades of 
school work, will get this little book and study its suggestions 

Rousseau was a powerful and impassioned writer, and used a 

magical attractiveness of style. 


Money in Politics. By J. K. Upton, late Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury. With an Introduction 
by Edward Atkinson. $125. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
This valuable book contains a complete history of American 

eoinage and money issues, the management of national mone- 

tary affairs, and the different legal tender acts that have been 
discussed or passed by Congress. Mr. Atkinson, in his intro- 
duction, says of the book that it gives, in his judgment, the 
best record of legislation in the United States yet presented 
in regard to coinage, to legal tender acts, and other matters 
connected with our financial history. The author shows in 
the most conclusive way the injury which will come, when by 
nt acts of coinage and of legal tender our gold coin has 

m driven from the country and our standard of value be- 
comes a silver dollar of light weight and of uncertain value. 

It will help essentially to a right method of thinking upon 

these great financial questions, which sooner or later will have 

to be settled by the voice of the people. 


Thomas Carlyle. A History of his Life in London, 1834— 
1881. By James Anthony Froude. Two volames in one. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1 50. 

This volume contains the complete record of Carlyle and his 
pene —_ by the eminent historian, Mr. Froude, who was 
Ors prepare the posthumous papers for the public. 

Those desirous of getting at the real character 


C. R. Dorr. Price $1.25. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
The germ of this beautiful book was an article called ‘‘ Ber- 


mudian Days,’’ that appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1883. It presents the striking contrast between the 
bitter March winds of New England and the unbroken bloom 
and verdure ofthe Bermuda Islands at the same season. This 
group of islands is said to number 365,— one for each day in 
the year,— lying close to each other, and yet isolated from the 
great continental world. The writer gives vivid descriptions 
of this delightfal winter resort, and makes one feel like pack- 
ing trunks and being off to this Eden. 


Poems of Sydney Lanier. 


Edited by his Wife, with a 
Memorial by William Hays Ward, with portrait. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

The admirers of this southern poet will be glad to find col- 
lected in the attractive volume the poems of this gifted author. 
He wasa close student of music, language, philosovhy, science, 
and his poetic thought ranges through the whole field. His 


constructive and imaginative power is apparent in many of his 


poems. His life was one of constant struggles, and his time 
was so occapied with the practical affairs of life that he had 
little leisure or opportuuity to write the music and verse with 
which his soul was teeming. Brief as was his literary life, its 
results as shown by the garnered treasures of this volume will 
give him an honored place among the poetic writers of this 
country. 


Apostolic Life as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Joseph Parker, D D , authorof Ecce Deus, etc. Volume 
Il. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. Price, $1.50. 

This book contains a series of discourses on the Acts of the 
Apostles. The text is parenthetically annotated, representing 
the latest European criticism. Dr. Parker makes the grand, 
heroic men of the infant Church move vigorous and life-like 
before us, and their imperial oppressors he covers with shame 
and confusion. The various and exciting incidents connected 
with apostolic times are given with marvelous exhibition of 
exegetical skill and graphic delineations. Apostolic Life is a 
continuation of The Inner Life of Christ, yet it is complete in 
itself. Dr. Parker’s style is always incisive, vigorous, and 
original, and when he basa clear conception of the mind of 
the Spirit, as it is revealed in the Word, few men can fasten a 
truth more firmly on the minds of his readers or hearers, 


Select Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited with 
notes by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head master of 
the high school. Cambridge, Mass. With illustrations. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This book is specially adapted to the wants of students of 
English literature, and contains seventeen of Tennyson’s 
shorter piecee, such as ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’’ ‘‘ Ulysses,’’ aone,”’ 
**St. Agnes’ Eve,’”’ etc., with ample analysis and suggestive 
notes. Mr. Rolfe has a genius for this important department 
of authorship. The publishers have made this book in excel- 
lent taste,—good illustrations, clear type, and tasteful binding. 


How they Went to Europe. By Margaret Sidney. [Illus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50, 
Everything from the pen of this gifted authoress has a charm 

for young readers. This book contains a story of two or 

three bright girle who are disappointed because they can’t go 

abroad with more fortunate reiatives, determine to form a 

club in which they shall, to use a common phrase, ‘‘ go 

through the motions”’ of going ; that is, they shall at their 
reguiar meetings follow on the map, and by guide books and 
accounts of travel, the exact route taken by those who are 
really journeying. The story is brightly and naturally toid. 
and in a way that will be certain to bear fruit in the formirg of 
other clubs of the kind, wherever it is read. Margaret Sidney’s 
stories have this peculiarity,—that aside from their fascinating 
qualities of dialogue and narrative they leave something to be 
remembered. The aim of the author is not obtruded, but its 
spirit is there, and the mind is roused to thought and action. 


Presh Fields. By John Burroughs, author of Wake Robin, 
Winter Sunshine, Birds and Poets, Locusts and Wild Honey, 
and Pepaction. Boston: Houghton, Co. $1.50. 


This is another of the charming books by Mr. Burroughs, 
fall of the fragrance of nature. Asan observer of the phe- 
nomena of the country the author has few, if any, equals. 
He is to England what Thoreau wasto America. He has eyes 
to see, ears to hear, and a heart fall of sympathy with the nat- 
aral world, and the ability to convey the results of his investi- 
gations and impressions in a style felicitous and manly. The 
topics of his charming chapters in this tasty book are, ‘‘ Nature 
in England,” ‘‘ Eoglish Woods,” ‘‘ A Contrast,” *‘ In Carlyle’s 
Country,” ‘“‘A Hunt for the Nightingale,” ‘‘ English and 
American Song Birds,’ ‘‘ Impressions of Some English Birds,”’ 
“In Wordeworth’s Country,” Glance at British Wild 
Flowers,” “* British Fertility,’”’ “‘ A Sunday in Cheyne Row,” 
and AtSea” Itis a charming book, gotten up in very at- 
tractive binding. 


The Genius and Character of Emerson. Lectures at the 
Concord School of Philosophy. Edited by F. B, Sanborn. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Price, $2.00. 


This volume is published under the auspices of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, as an indication of its methods of dis- 
cussion, a8 well as a tribute to its most illustrious teacher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. It contains all the essays and poems 
read in the special course of 1884, on ‘‘ The Genius and Char- 
acter of Emerson ”’ (except that of Mr. Albee on ‘‘ Emerson as 
an Essayist”’). Mr. Sanborn gives a brief sketch of the origin 
and purpose of this famous school. A. Bronson Alcott, with 
the codperation of Mr Emerson, Prof. Pierce of Harvard Uai- 
versity, Mrs. Cheney, Prof. Wm. T. Harris, and other friends 


of Carlyle can ‘of Mr. Alcott, opened the school in 1879 under the control of ' York; Fowler 


an eminent faculty. For six summers the school has unfolded 
the principles of speculative philosophy, illustrated, as shown 
by admirable lectures in this volume, by constant reference to 
poetry and the higher literature, and the discussion of serious 
questions, of philosophic truth and their application to the 
problems of life. The frontispiece of this book is a heliotype 
of Mr. Emerson from a photograph of David Scott’s portrait, 
representing Emerson as he stood before his Scotch audiences 
in the winter of 1847-48, painted at Edinburgh in 1848. There 


is also a view of the Orchard House and Hillside Chapel at 


Concord. 


History of the Netherlands: Holland and Belgium. By 
Alexander Young, author of The Comic and Tragic Aspects 
of Life, ete. Fally illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 


Price, $3 00 

This is a very concise history of the ‘‘ Low Countries,”’ and 
gives a complete chronicle of the wars of the Netherlands; 
while, as a general history of the arts, sciences, the industrial 
and domestic life of the Dutch, it is far from complete. Mr. 
Young’s book is the result of arduous and long-continued 
labor. The author’s knowledge of his subject is evident, and 
a book upon which so much time and thought have been ex- 
pended must be valuable. It is not every one who has the 
time to read Motley and the lengthy disquisitions by other his- 
torians, and therefore Mr. Young's efforts are doubly service. 
able, while his book is enlivened with excellent illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number. Nowadays, when 
every one is interested in history, Mr. Young’s book on the 
Netherlands will be widely read, and, bearing in mind its lim- 
itations of space and treatment, we do not see how it could 
have been bettered, or fulfilled to greater advantage its mission 
of a ‘‘ concise history.”’ It begins with the earliest period, and 
contains many new facts, and brings the narrative down to the 


present time. 


How we Live; or, the Human Body, and How to take 
Care of It. By James Johonnot and Eugene Bonton, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co, 

This book contains an elementary course in anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene. Its method is deductive, each new topic 
growing out of the one that precedes it. Function is treated 
before structure. First, the need is shown; then follows the 
description of the organs used and the methods employed to 
meet the wants. The laws which govern the best hygienic 
conditions are concisely stated, and at the close of each chapter 
a list of questions is appended on subjects which the text sug- 
gests. The relation of alcohol and narcotics to life and health 
are fully and wisely stated. The authors are entitled to the 
thanks of all friends of the young, for the able and convincing 
way that they have shown them that bad habits are the results 
of ignorance. The use of such a book as this will do much 
toward a solution of the great social problem of how to prevent 
oad young from indulgences that lead to ruin of character and 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Any one sending to James M. Sawin, Providence, R. I., a 
stamp for postage will receive a copy of an excellent list of 
Valuable and Reliable Books for Young People, being 
the fifth annual list, published by this excellent teacher and 
public benefactor. 

— Clarke's School Blanks: (1) Clarke’s School Diary, 
25 cents a dozen; (2) Spelling Blanks, 75 cents a dozen; (3) 
Grammar Blanks,—No. 1, $1.20 a dozen; and No. 2, $1.35a 


dozen. Teachers will find them very useful, and adapted for 
their purpose. Clarke & Co., 22 Bond St.. New York. 


— The Spectator, the famous London weekly, accessible 
hitherto to American readers by the yearly subscription method, 
has appointed Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. its American 


agents, and copies of that journal can now be found on their 
counter side by side with Harper’s Weekly and other serials. 


Catalogues.— We have received the catalogue of Carleton 
Institute, Farmington, Mo. Its faeulty numbers nine, and the 
students 140.—— The eighth annual catalogue of the Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., is received. Its faculty numbers 


six, and the students 63.—— The catalogue of the University 
of Vermont shows a faculty numbering between 30 and 4v, 
with 116 studen's in the academic department, and 230 in the 
medical course.—— The Twenty-fifih Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art, is an unusually interesting document, It contains 
56 pages. and is full of interesting matter.——The Sixty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Directors and officers of the American 
Asylum at Hartford for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
is received. It is an interesting pamphlet of 50 pages, and 
contains strong arguments supported by numerous illustrative 
facte to show that the method of articalating and lip-reading 
is not adapted to all cases, but that the true system will in- 
clade both that and the sign method. ——The annual catalogue 
of Yale College, a portly document of 110 pages, is received. 
{tis a matter of surprise how much important information 
can be put into a modern college catalogue. The following is 
the summary of students: Department of Theology, 107; De- 
partment of Medicine, 27; Department of Law, 68; Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and the Arts,—Graduate Instruction, 37; 
Undergraduate Academical Department, 580; Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, 249; School of the Fine Arts, 40. Deduct for 
names inserted twice, 22; total, 1086. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Manual of the Romaic, or ‘‘ Modern” Greek Pronunciation; by Prof. 
es for Yo A. 

Ginn, Heath & Coe 
Farnell’s Foily; me . T. Trowbridge, price $1.50....Out of the Wreck, 


or, Was it a Victory A.M. jass; price $1.50 .. 1000 Blunders 
Corrected; H, Ballard, ‘A. price 50 cents. Boston: Lee 

Leisure tour Series; No, 161.....Peril; a novel; by Jessie Fotherg!!!; 
rice $1.00.....Leisure Hour Series; No. 162..... Bound Together ; by 
ugh way; price $1.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Poems, Piays, and Miscellaneous Essays of Charles Lamb; price $1.50. 
New York; A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

A New Spelling-Book ; by Joseph A. Graves, Ph.D.....A New Mental 
Arithmetic Based on a Natural Method; by Jos. E. Seymour, A.M. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Amer, School Book Oo. 

Views Afoot; or, Europe Seen with a Kna’ and Staff; by Bayard 
Taylor; price $3... Songs and Rhymes for the Little Ones; by Mary J. 

om o metry; li T. Tappan,LL.D .. Frenc versa- 
tion; by J D. Gaillard, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


The Children of the Bible; by Fi ; , New 
or by Fanny L, i price $1.00 
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Dec. 18, 1884. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo delivered his last lecture on this subject, 
st Jacob Slee per Hall, Saturday morning, Dec. 13. After an 
account of the establishment of the common school in various 
southern states, since 1870, Mr. Mayo summed up the result 
of the last twenty-five years’ work in the South for the chil- 
dreo. First, the South, this year, will pay more than fifteen 
million dollars for education; a sum. in view of her valuation, 
under present circumstances, not to be despised in comparison 
with the North. Within the past three years the southern 
people themselves have paid as much money for education as 
the Narth and the nation have given to the South, for that 
purpose, since 1860. Second, the free school, in all its depart- 
ments, for both races and all classes, has been established by 
law in every southern state. In several, a country district 
school of four or five, in all of two or three months’ duration, 
is supported, and the larger towns are rapidly establishing 
graded schools of six to nine months’ duration. Great num- 
bers of young people, especially women from the leading white 
families, are teaching in common schools, and many thousands 
of the superior colored youth are thus engaged. Third, the 
collegiate, academical, and professional schools, upset by the 
war, have been restored; in all but endowments, on the whole, 
better than in their original state. Two state universities 
admit girls, and the education of women is largely on the in- 
crease. The chief defect in this side of southerr sducation is 
the lack of suitable elementary prepaiation in ().cir students. 
The colored people, through northern benevolence, are as well 
supplied in the higher education as the whites. Fourth, a 
great revival of popular interest in education pervades the 
whole South, in some parts with most happy effect. No people 
is now in better condition to receive truth in educational affairs 
than the southern people. The North and the Nation owe 


certain duties to the South in this respect,—to aid these states 
and people with money to meet the peculiar perils of the illit- 
erate lower classes, both by national aid and Christian and 
private benevolence. A vast system of training their youn 
people for teachers is needed. in which the best northern schoo 
men and women should codperate. And, above all, the South 
needs friendship, encouragement, and hearty aid from all 
people in the North, to overcome its peculiar difficulties and 
enable it to assume ite true place in our new national life. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 


The course of free lectures of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia was opened by James MacAlister, LL.D., 
superintendent of public schools. His topic was, “‘ When and 
how should the Education of Children Begin ?’”’ The lecture 
was given at Association Hall before a very intelligent audi- 
euce, who gave close attention to the earnest words of the 
city’s chief educator. It was devoted to explaining the work 
of the Sub-primary School Society in providing free kinder- 
gartens. 

Mr MacAlister commenced by calling attention to the fact 
that the question as to when a child’s education should begin 
had oceupied the attention of the best minds in all ages. The 
Spartans decreed that the training of the young should begin 
at 7 years of age. The first compulsory education law of Ger- 
many required children to be sent to school at 6. There has 
been a disposition all along, among the most serious thinkers 
and workers in education, to begin the trainjng of children at 
an earlier age. It was not, however, until Froebel had un- 
folded his system of child-training, that the conviction became 
general that education cannot begin tooearly. Froebel founded 
bis opinion upon the doctrine that the education of the child 
should be based on nature. He held that the early beginnings 
of education are of the utmost importance. 

The question as to when would be best, he answered by 
showing how the education should begin. Starting from this 
point, Supt. MacAlister proceeded to explain the main features 
of what is known as the kindergarten method of child-educa- 
tion. He said that the education of the child according to 
nature means the education of its whole being; that is, the 
harmonious development of its bodily, mental, and moral pow- 
ers. The progressive unfolding of the mind and heart goes on 
simultaneously with the growth of the body; but the develop- 
ment of the child begins with its physical nature. 

“The most important thing about this child-training, how- 
ever, is the process by which it is carried on. Here, again, we 
have recourse to nature, and, by studying the instincts of the 
child, we learn that activity is the great law which regulates 
its life. Froebel plants himself firmly on the principle that all 
education should be based on the self-activity of the child. 
What Froebel did was to show how the intellectual activities 
of childhood should be organized. Laying hold of tbe child’s 
tendency to play, he invented various games, the purpose of 
which is to regulate the naturai and instinctive activity of the 
limbs and senses, that the ends of nature may be attained. 
When a more advanced stage of the child’s education is reached, 
the will is awakened, and the instinctive activity becomes con- 
scious action, which by-and-by grows into productive action 
or work. This is what all learning consists in doing. It is 
this which places the kindergarten methods in antagonism to 
the methods which still largely obtain in the primary schools. 
In the latter, the free and natural growth of childhood is pre- 
vented by the overpressure which is so early put upon the 
understanding, and the want of opportunity for the free and 
creative activity of the body. The receptive power of the 
mind is so much burdened that the reproductive power is 
almost wholly repressed. The new education demands that 
the knowledge of things shall precede the knowledge of words, 
= that the mind shall be allowed to and 

own observation, its own experience, its own thinking. 

“The worst features of our existing modes of education |s 
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the wide gulf that they put between education and work. The 
training of the intellect demands nearly the whole of its work. 
The hand has no part in the work of the head, and the heart 
too often sickens from neglect. If we could only get estab- 
lished in the schools the doctrine that a human being must be 
educated as a whole, and that neither head, hand, nor heart 
can be normally trained by itself, we should establish the 
greatest reform of which education now stands in need, 

‘The child must be trained in right action before it is 
brought face to face with the moral laws of the universe. It 
is the highest merit of Froebel’s system that it insists upon the 
supreme importance of moral training to the child. This ex- 
aggeration of intellectual power is one of the greatest faults of 
our age, and we shall never be able to overcome this false ten- 
dency of our education until we come to realize the importance 
of planting the seeds of right ae in the soul of the young 
child. We must keep the stream from being polluted at its 
virgin source, It will not do to leave the moral nature to be 
reformed in later life. The spontaneous spiritual activities of 
the child should be Jaid hold of when they first begin to show 
themselves, and trained into such habits as shall give it the 
power to protect itself against the corrupting influences which 
surround it on every onward step in life,”’ 


The lecture was in harmony with the best ideas of modern 
educators, and was generously applauded by the critical hear- 
ers. Mr. MacAlister and bis able associate superintendents 
are quietly and effectively bringing the elementary schools of 
Philadelphia to a noble standard of excellence. The Sub- 
primary School Society was incorporated in Jane, 1881, with 
Phillip C. Garrett for president, and Miss Sarah Newlin for 
secretary, and a board of ten managers. Mrs. M. Putnam 
Jacobi, M.D., of New York, and Miss Maria Parloa of New 
York, are to give lectures in the Free Course of the Public 
Education Association, on Friday, Dec. 12, and on Saturday, 
Dec. 20. W. E. S. 


Philadelphia, Dec, 2, 1884. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


In a lecture before the principals’ meeting, a lady, who 
thoroughly understands her work and the principles under- 
lying it, claimed that the teachers engaged in kindergarten 
work should have a knowledge of hygiene and psychology, 
adding that she was unable to say how much knowledge the 
teachers in the Chicago schools possessed upon those subjects; 
whereupon a principal (by the grace of God) arose, saying, ‘I 
can answer that question; they know nothing at all about 
either.’ The remark was uncalled for, unjust, ungentle- 
manly, and untrue. A looker-on reports that Supt. Howland 
* scowled.”’ Itisto be regretted that 


“ Not a gallant lingered nigh 
To clutch the brawling braggart’s throat.” 


That so little time and attention is devoted to the study of 
physiology and hygiene is not because of the incompetency of 
our teachers. Many among us are well qualified to teach it, 
and are doing good work in that direction. 

Perchance a few of our number know more of the science of 
the mind and soul,—which is psychology,—than our pedagogue 
has dreamed of in his philosophy. Perhaps one of this num- 
ber will come forward and challenge him,—don’t be alarmed,— 
to a competitive examination in one or both of the afore- 
mentioned branches, granting him a choice of weapons in limit- 
ing the examination to ‘school hygiene”’ and ‘‘ pedagogics”’ 
instead of a comprehensive review. The papers on psychology 
might be referred to the editor of the N. E. JouBNAL, and those 
on hygiene to competent medical authority. If he declines 
the challenge, let the teachers of Chicago impeach him in the 
name of common courtesy, which he has outraged in branding 
them with the stigma of illiteracy and incompetency; im- 
peach him in the name of chivalry, upon whose escutcheon is 


dimmed by his base accusation,—impeach him for the crime 
and misdemeanor of slandering an army of intelligent women. 
It is possible to remain silent when rated inferior to the 
teachers of the olden times, Harriet Beecher Stowe et al., by 
an Edward Everett Hale, to whose retrospective view “‘ dis- 
tance lends enchantment’’; but when a dyspeptic school- 
master, at the head of a grammar school, presumes to sit in 
judgment upon us, patience ceases to be a virtue, and forbear- 
ance becomes cowardice. I venture to say that if, by special 
Providence, that principal should be removed from his school, 
the work would go on emoothly and creditably, owing to the 
efficient corps of teachers under him, though in his estimation 
they know nothing of hygiene and psychology. M. W. 


THANKSGIVING.—The teachers and pupils have had special 
reasons for being thankful to the members of the board, who, 
by a neat little coup d’ etat, managed to carry the day and give 
them the Friday following as an additional holiday. We sin- 
cerely hope, 


«“ That the days of his life may be lengthened below - 
And the ‘ome of his worth like a pumpkin-vine grow. 


The Board of Education is at home in commodious apart- 
ments in the City Hall. The old chairs and desks ought to be 
transferred to a second-hand furniture-store ; they are out of 
harmony,—don’t match,—with the surroundings ;— 


ld days recallin 
Supt. Howland reported total yer of enrollment of pupils 
up to date to be 69,941; daily m rship for November, 62,- 


955; number of teachers, 1,231. M. W. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
DRANK WITH 80DA WATER 


is delicious. 


All druggists have it. It is refreshing and cool- 
ing. Try It often } 


emblazoned Noblesse oblige,”” which he has dishonored and 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


REPORT TO N. E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


BY SUPT. I. F, HALL, DEDHAM, MASS. 


(Continued from JouRNAL of Nov. 20, 27, and Deo, 4 and 11.) 
PURPOSES. 

Professor Austin Phelps says, in his excellent Treatise on 
English Style, that he once asked a celebrated preacher what 
principles he followed in regulating his own style and received 
this answer: “I have but two; one is, have something to say; 
and the other, say it.” Upon this terse and pungent answer, 
Prof. Phe!ps comments as follows: ‘A truth is contained in 


this aphorism, but by no means all the truth. It would be as 
apt to reply if an architect, when asked on what rules of archi- 
tecture he constructed a cathedral, had said: “I had but two : 
one was to get the job, and the other to execute it.” The 
ablest authors and speakers command the words they need, 
and use no others. Not a word too many, not a word too few, 
nor an ill-chosen word; not a misplaced word, nor a word 
untruthful in the connection, Such must be his style who 
addresses a promiscuous assembly. You say, ‘“‘this author 
had in mind an ideal speaker,”’ and I reply, no teacher should 
adopt, or strive to reach a lower standard. “Too low they 
build who build beneath the stars.”’ To secure expression,— 
easy, fluent, energetic,—is not among the least or lowest of 
the teacher’s purposes, and yet, another aim demands his close 


attention. 

5. Correct, prostes expression. The wise instructor lets his 
pupils tell, with tongue and pen, without restraint, the thoughts 
they have in mind. He encourages them to do this rapidly 
and without hesitation, only requiring that they tell the truth, 
so far as they are able,but he should strive to make them ev 
day more able, and here arises difficulty. His pupils fail to te 
the truth ; they cannot say exactly what they mean, because 
they do not know enough of words,—their forms, their mean- 
ing, and their use; or, the trouble may be that they cannot choose 
or use the words they know. In other words there is lack of 
knowledge, or lack of skill. The witness who declared that 
his friend’s character was good, unbleachable, betrayed his 
ignorance of words, but the man who said, “I'll learn you 
this,” or ‘I have never done it,’’ may _— have erred from 
lack of training to correct expression. Two purposes, two minor 
purposes, then, control the instructor in his efforts to secure cor- 
rectexpression. Both governin this work, but not always with 
equal force ; for, when his pupils fail to express ideas in proper 
words because of insufficient knowledge of these words, their 
meaning, or the shades of meaning common usage gives them. 
What remains for the teacher but to teach,—Wwokbs, WORDS, 
and worps? But, on the other hand, if pupils fail to say just 
what they mean from carelessness, indifference, or lack of skill, 
the teacher’s aim should be to lead each pupil in some way to 
use the words correctly, not once or twice, but many times, 
—— this is training, and of this, I have already said 
enough. 

Another point to be observed in speaking of the teacher's 
efforts to secure correct expression is that much depends upon 
the ny! in which words are arranged. I will illustrate what I 
mean by calling your attention to this advertisement, which 
appeared not long ago in a western paper: ‘* Wanted, a boy to 
open oysters fifteen years old;”’ or this, which is an eastern 
reporter’s account of an assault: ‘‘ The assailant was arrested 
for striking a man who was driving a sleigh with a brick.”’ 

We are all more or less familiar with mistakes like these 
not all quite so ridiculous, perhaps, but yet to be avoided and 
corrected as if they were as mirth-provoking. These errors 
in construction are overcome in various ways, and though I 
do not wish to speak of methods here, I may be pardoned for 
suggesting several plans which have been found of service in 
the school-room. 

1. Require your pupils to express their thoughts always (till 
otherwise directed) in short and simple sentences. 

2. Require them from the outset, in all written work to un- 
derline the subject and the predicate of every sentence. In 
this way you are likely tosecure at least the preseace of these 
necessary elements, 

3. Discountenance the use of participles, and relative pro- 
nouns, and other like connectives in all original work, till 
your pupils have been trained in special waysto use them 

roperly. 
4 4, Discourage the use of pronouns when their antecedents 
are not close at hand. This rule may be applied with force to 
this, they, their, which, it, and them. 

I must not fail to call attention to another purpose, 

6. To lead each pupil to present his thought on any topic in 
some order which is logical. This virtue of construction, of 
arrangement in discourse, springs up and flourishes in the 
path of normal teaching. When instruction has been desul- 
tory, miscellaneous, or incongruous, all work in composition 
and in recitation will not fail to show it. On the other hand, 
a methodical, natural, and logical manner of presenting every 
subject of thought educates pupils towards a logical, natural, 
and methodical manner of expression. A student’s habits, 
both of observation and of thinking, are revealed most plainly 
in his compositions. 

One word of caution here: No ‘composition plans’ or 
‘*theme constructions’’ ready made, and then administered 
like medicine, will cure the patient’s weakness in this line. 
The proper thing to do is to develop power; but power is 
gained through exercise, through growth; the patient should 
be fed each day on meat and bread (ideas and thoughts), and 
then be led to put his mind right down to work on well- 
directed lines of effort, till grappling with his thoughts he 
makes them servants of his will and shapes them to his ends. 


OBITUARY. 
GEORGE W. NEAL, LATE MASTER OF THE QUINCY 
SCHOOL. 


The opportunities afforded me of knowing somewhat inti- 
mately our late associate, George W. Neal, seem to justify me 
in offering a humble tribute to his memory. When so good a 
man dies, it is the privilege’of his friends to testify to the noble- 
ness of his character, and such commendation cannot fail to 
be appreciated by those who knew him best. 

Mr. Neal graduated at Harvard in 1865, with high rank, in 
the same class with Joseph Cook, Prof. Churchill of Andover, 
Jadge Frost, and other men of note, and upon leaving that in- 


stitution he carried with him the highest recommendations 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


A Correction.—In JOURNAL of December 11, in 
Book Table,”’ a list of valuable books published by G. P. Puat- 
nam’s Sons, New York City, of permanent value to teachers 
and students, was given, with prices, at about half the usual 
rates. These books can be had only, at the prices quoted, as 
premiums to new subscribers of journals using the list. The 
** half-prices’’ quoted in the paragraph of last week was taken 
from the special list of books offered for use as premiums. 
The intention of this premium list was to have the books in- 
claded in it offered for use in connection with the annual sub- 
scription to the paper using the list. It was not the intention, 
on the part of the publishers, to offer to send direct to 
purchasers any books at 50 per cent. discount from their 
published prices. New subscribers to the JouRNAL oF Epuca- 
TION can have these books sent to them at the prices quoted 


in the paper of December 11. The publishers and booksellers 
will not fill orders at those rates. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne and His Wife, In two volumes. 
A Biography by Julian Hawthorne. Price, $500. An edi- 
tion de luxe of 350 copies, printed by University Press, $12 00. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

We question whether the biography of any American author 
can have greater liter value than Mr. Julian Hawthorne’s 
biography of Nathaniel Hawthorne and his wife. Both author 
and subjects are so intimately associated that the interest is 
heightened by the fact. These two elegant volumes contain 
precisely what every student of literature desires to know re- 
garding the inner life of a great literary genius. Such a biog- 
raphy reveals his actual surroundings and his processes of de- 
velopment, better than the most careful study of his writings 
could do. In these books we learn of the ancestral traits and 
tendencies, and their inflaence upon the subsequent career of 
Hawthorne. In giving the “‘outline’”’ of his ancestry, the 
biographer says, ‘‘It is difficult to obtain vivid and lifelike 

ts of persons who have so seldom been in contact with 

the historical events of their time,and whose characters, there- 
fore, have not developed in the daylight of public recognition. 
They kept their own counsel, and it is now too iate to ques- 
tion them.’”’ The chapters on the boyhood of Hawthorne are 
admirable studies. He was a mysterious boy; calm. given to 
meditative solitude, and yet brimming over with health; gifted 
with a mind, daring and independent; having a strong will, 
seemingly adapted to use the world for himself; and yet lived 
in seclusion during his early manhood. ‘ On leaving college in 
1825,”” he says, ‘‘ I sat myself down to consider what pursuit 
in life I was fit for.”’ At this time he began, he says, “ to 
scribble sketches and stories, most of which I burned.’’ Some 
were published in The Token, an annual conducted by S. C. 
Goodrich, and in other periodicals, In 1837 Munroe & Co., 
Boston, published Twice-Told Tales, which partially drew him 
out of his seclusion into the world. The most fortunate event 
of bis life was his marriage with Sophia Amelia Peabody in 
1842, whose character and life, as gleaned from her own diary, 
were singularly beautiful, rich in her varied accomplishments, 
and yet childlike in her modesty and simplicity. She wor- 
shipped her husband’s genius, and by her gentle humor and 
cheerfulness, him with and confidence in bis 
literary career. The biographer sketches with great minute- 
ness the life of Hawthorne, at home and abroad, and, by the 
extended correspondence which he inserts into these volumes, 
enables the readers to see Hawthorne and his wife as they ac- 
tually lived. The writings of Hawthorne will live in the liter- 
ary annals of America as long as the language exists, and his 
wife will be cherished as the woman who had given happiness 
and strength to one of the foremost men of histime. These 
volames are gotten up in elegant style, and illustrated with 
portraits of Hawthorne and his wife, and other engravings. 


Emile; or, Concerning Education. By Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau. Extracts contaiping the principal elements of Peda- 
gogy, found in the first three books. ith an Introduction 
and Notes by Jules Steeg, Député, Paris, France. Trans- 
Isted by Eleanor Worthington. of Cook Co. Normal 
School, Iil. Price 80 cents. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 
In this timely and usefal book will be found the germs of 

the best features of our American systems and methods of 

public education, as well as the origin of many of the blunders 
made by American enthusiasts, under the guise of ‘‘new 
methods.’”’ Rousseau was a self-educated man, and this peda- 
gogic romance was written to counteract the dangers of the 
educational systems of his day. Emilecreasted a great sensa- 
tion and some scandal when it appeared in 1762, and drove ite 
author into exile. Pestalozzi of Ziirich on reading it was in- 
duced to become an educational reformer. Thus Emile was 
the origin of many of the new and practical processes of our 
improved methods of teaching. The portions of the work of 

Rousseau given in this volume of extracts are just what is 

wanted by teachers, and have been made with a wise discrim- 

ination. We hope every educator in the land, of all grades of 
school work, will get this little book and study its suggestions 

Rousseau was a powerful and impassioned writer, and used a 

magical attractiveness of style. 


Money in Politics. By J. K. Upton, late Assistant Secre- 
tary of the United States Treasury. With an Introduction 
by Edward Atkinson. $125. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


This valuable book contains a complete history of American 
coinage and money issues, the management of national mone- 
tary affairs, and the different legal tender acts that have been 
discussed or passed by Congress. Mr. Atkinson, in his intro- 
duction, says of the book that it gives, in his jadgment, the 
best record of legislation in the United States yet presen 
in regard to coinage, to legal tender acts, and other matters 
connected with our financial history. The author shows in 
the most conclusive way the injury which will come, when by 
ang acts of coinage and of jegal tender our gold coin has 

n driven from the country and our standard of vaiue be- 
comes a silver dollar of light weight and of uncertain value. 
It will help essentially to a right method of rreegem | upon 
these great financial questions, which sooner or later ha 
to be settled by the voice of the people. 


Thomas Carlyle. A History of his Life in London, 1834— 
1881. By James Anthony Froude. Two volames in one, 
New York: Charles Scribaer’s' Sons. Price, $1 50. 


This volume contains the complete record of Carlyle and his 

pen —~ by the eminent historian, Mr. Froude, who was 

nes prepare the posthumous papers for the public. 
Those desirous character rie 


of getting at the real 


¢ 


ted | Flowers,” “‘ British Fertility,” ‘‘ A Sunday in Cheyne Row,” 


School of Philosophy, as an indication o 


these faithfully edited records. 
He will no longer be regarded as a man of genius without de- 
fects of character, either literary or as aman. He had glaring 
defects, and ugly excrescences of personal character, as well as 
marvelous ability. His life-long treatment of his wife, who 
was a living martyr to his querulousness and his neglect, and 
his contemptuous, undiscriminating aspersions, couched in 
overwrought language, on almost every great name that ha 

pened to be mentioned in his presence, will henceforth greatly 
odify the estimation in which he will be held. Although 


do so by reading and wee 


memoir such matter as forms a poriton of these volumes, stil! 
no portraiture of the man would be true without it, and Mr. 
Froude has rendered an important service to the cause of truth 
and jastice in painting a portrait of the man in colors mixed 
by Carlyle himself and his wife. 


Bermuda: An Idyl of the Summer Islands. By Julia 
C. R. Dorr. Price $1.25. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


The germ of this beautifal book was an article called ‘‘ Ber- 
mudian Days,”’ that appeared in the Atlantic Monthly for 
December, 1883. It presents the striking contrast between the 
bitter March winds of New England and the unbroken bloom 
and verdure ofthe Bermuda Islands at the same season. This 
group of islands is said to number 365,—one for each day in 
the year,— lying close to each other, and yet isolated from the 
great continental world. The writer gives vivid descriptions 
of this delightfal winter resort, and makes one feel like pack- 
ing trunks and being off to this Eden. 


Poems of Sydney Lanier. Edited by his Wife, with a 
Memorial by William Hays Ward, with portrait. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

The admirers of this southern poet will be glad to find col- 
lected in the attractive volume the poems of this gifted author. 
He wasa close student of music, language, philosovhy, science, 
and his poetic thought ranges through the whole field. His 
constructive and imaginative power is apparent in many of his 
poems. His life was one of constant struggles, and his time 
was so occapied with the practical affairs of life that he had 
little leisure or opportuuity to write the music and verse with 
which his soul was teeming. Brief as was his literary life, its 
results as shown by the garnered treasures of this volume will 
give him an honored place among the poetic writers of this 
country. 


Apostolic Life as Revealed in the Acts of the Apostles. 
By Joseph Parker. D D , author of Ecce Deus, etc. Volume 
Il. New York: Funk & Wagualls. Price, $1.50. 

This book contains a series of discourses on the Acts of the 
Aposties. The text is parenthetically annotated, representing 
the latest European criticism. Dr. Parker makes the grand, 
heroic men of the infant Church move vigorous and life-like 
before us, and their imperial oppressors he covers with shame 
and confusion. 
with apostolic times are given with marvelous exhibition of 
exegetical skill and graphic delineations. Apostolic Life is a 
continuation of The Inner Life of Christ, yet it is complete in 
itself. Dr. Parker’s style is always incisive, vigorous, and 
original, and when he basa clear conception of the mind of 
the Spirit, as it is revealed in the Word, few men can fasten a 
truth more firmly on the minds of his readers or hearers, 


Select Poems of Alfred Lord Tennyson. Edited with 
notes by William J. Rolfe, A.M., formerly head master of 
the high school. Cambridge, Mass. With illustrations. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, 75 cents. 

This book is specially adapted to the wants of students of 
English literature, and contains seventeen of Tennyson’s 
shorter piecee, such as ‘‘ Locksley Hall,’”’ ‘‘ Ulysses,’”’ 
**St. Agnes’ Eve,’’ etc., with ample analysis and suggestive 
notes. Mr. Rolfe has a genius for this important department 
of authorship. The publishers have made this book in excel- 
lent taste,—good illustrations, clear type, and tasteful binding. 


Illus- 


How they Went to Europe. By Margaret Sidney. 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.50. 
Everything from the pen of this gifted authoress has a charm 

for young readers. This book contains a story of two or 

three bright girle who are disappointed because they can’t go 

abroad with more fortunate reiatives, determine to form a 

club in which they shall, to use a common phrase, ‘‘ go 

through the motions’’ of going ; that is, they shall at their 
regular meetings follow on the map, and by guide books and 
accounts of travel, the exact route taken by those who are 
really journeying. The story is brightly and naturally told. 
and in a way that will be certain to bear fruit in the formirg of 
other clubs of the kind, wherever it is read. Margaret Sidnovy’s 
stories have this peculiarity,—that aside from their fascinating 
qualities of dialogue and narrative they leave something to be 
remembered. The aim of the author is not obtruded, but its 
spirit is there, and the mind is roused to thought and action. 


Fresh Fields. By John Burroughs, author of Wake Robin, 
Winter Sunshine, Birds and Poets, Locusts and Wild Honey, 
and Pepaction. Boston: Houghton, & Co, $1.50. 


This is another of the charming books by Mr. Burroughs, 
fall of the fragrance of nature. Asan observer of the phe- 
nomena of the country the author has few, if any, equals. 
He is to England what Thoreau wasto America. He has eyes 
to see, ears to hear, and a heart fall of sympathy with the nat- 
aral world, and the ability to convey the results of his investi- 
gations and impressions in a style felicitous and manly. The 
topics of his charming chapters in this tasty book are, ‘‘ Nature 
in England,”’ ‘* Eoglish Woods,” ‘* A Contrast,” *‘ In Carlyle’s 
Country,” ‘‘A Hunt for the Nightingale,” ‘‘ English and 
American Song Birds,’’ ‘‘ Impressions of Some English Birds,’’ 
**In Wordeworth’s Country,” “‘A Glance at British Wild 


and ‘“‘AtSea” Itis a charming book, gotten upin very at- 
tractive binding. 


The Genius and Character of Emerson. Lectures at the 
Concord School of Philosophy. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Price, $2.00. 

This volume is published under the auspices of the Concord 
its methods of dis- 
cussion, a8 well as a tribute to its most illustrious teacher, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. It contains all the essays and poems 
read in the special course of 1884, on ‘‘ The Genius and Char- 
acter of Emerson ”’ (except that of Mr. Albee on ‘‘ Emerson as 
an Essayist”’). Mr. Sanborn gives a brief sketch of the origin 
aud purpose of this famous school. A. Bronson Alcott, with 
the codperation of Mr. Emerson, Prof. Pierce of Harvard Ual- 


much discretion should be exercised in introducing into a/| Concord 


The various and exciting incidents connected | health. 


Edited by F. B. Sanborn. s 


an eminent faculty. For six summers the schoo! has unfolded 
the principles of speculative philosophy, illustrated, as shown 
by admirable lectures in this volume, by constant reference to 
poetry and the higher literature, and the discussion of serious 
questions, of philosophic truth and their application to the 
problems of life. The frontispiece of this book is a heliotype 
of Mr. Emerson from a photograph of David Scott’s portrait, 
representing Emerson as he stood before his Scotch audiences 
in the winter of 1847-48, painted at rg in 1848. There 
is also a view of the Orchard House and Hillside Chapel at 


History of the Netherlands: Holland and Belgium. By 
Alexander Young, author of The Comic and Tragic Aspects 
of Life, ete. Fally illustrated. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 
Price, $3 00 
This is a very concise history of the ‘‘ Low Countries,” and 

gives a complete chronicle of the wars of the Netherlands; 

while, as a general history of the arts, sciences, the industrial 
and domestic life of the Dutch, it is far from complete. Mr. 

Young’s book is the result of arduous and long-continued 

labor, The author’s knowledge of his subject is evident, and 

a book upon which so much time and thought have been ex- 

pended must be valuable. It is not every one who has the 

time to read Motley and the lengthy disquisitions by other his- 
torians, and therefore Mr. Young's efforts are doubly service. 
able, while his book is enlivened with excellent illustrations, 
about one hundred and fifty in number. Nowadays, when 
every one is interested in history, Mr. Young’s book on the 

Netherlands will be widely read, and, bearing in mind its lim- 

itations of space and treatment, we do not see how it could 

have been bettered, or fulfilled to greater advantage its mission 
of a “‘ concise history.’’ It begins with the earliest period, and 
contains many new facts, and brings the narrative down to the 


present time, 


How we Live; or, the Human Body, and How to take 
Care of It. By James Johonnot and Eugene Bonton, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

This book contains an elementary course in anatomy, physi- 
ology, and hygiene. Its method is deductive, each new topic 
growing out of the one that precedes it. Function is treated 
before structure. First, the need is shown; then follows the 
description of the organs used and the methods emp!cyed to 
meet the wants. The laws which govern the best hygienic 
conditions are concisely stated, and at the close of each chapter 
a list of questions is appended on subjects which the text sug- 
gests. The relation of alcohol and narcotics to life and health 
are fully and wisely stated. The authors are entitled to the 
thanks of all friends of the young, for the able and convincing 
way that they have shown them that bad habits are the results 
of ignorance. The use of such a book as this will do much 
toward a solution of the great social problem of how to prevent 
the young from indulgences that lead to ruin of character and 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Any one sending to James M. Sawin, Providence, R. I., a 
stamp for postage will receive a copy of an excellent list of 
Valuable and Reliable Books for Young People, being 
the fifth annus! list, published by this excellent teacher and 
public benefactor. 

— Clarke's School Blanks: (1) Clarke’s School Diary, 
25 cents a dozen; (2) Spelling Blanks, 75 cents a dozen; (3) 
Grammar Blanks,—No. 1, $1.20 a dozen; and No. 2, $1.35 a 


dozen. Teachers will find them very useful, and adapted for 
their purpose. Clarke & Co., 22 Bond St.. New York. 


— The Spectator, the famous London weekly, accessible 
hitherto to American readers by the yearly subscription method, 
has appointed Messrs. Cupples, Upham & Co. its American 
agents, and copies of that journal can now be found on their 
counter side by side with Harper’s Weekly and other serials. 


Catalogues.— We have received the catalogue of Carleton 
Institute, Farmington, Mo. Its faeulty numbers nine, and the 
students 140.—— The eighth annual catalogue of the Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., is received. Its faculty numbers 
six, and the students 63.—— The catalogue of the University 
of Vermont shows a faculty numbering between 30 and 4v, 
with 116 studen's in the academic department, and 230 in the 
medical course. —— The Twenty-fifih Annusl Report of the 
Trustees of the Cooper Union for the Advancement of Science 
and Art, is an unusually interesting document. It contains 
56 pages. and is full of interesting matter.——The Sixty-eighth 
Annual Report of the Directors and officers of the American 
Asylum at Hartford for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb 
is received. It is an interesting pamphlet of 50 pages, and 
contains strong arguments supported by numerous illustrative 
facts to show that the method of articalating and lip-reading 
is not adapted to all cases, but that the true system will in- 
clade both that and the sign method. ——The annual catalogue 
of Yale College, a portly document of 110 pages, is received. 
[tis a matter of surprise how much important information 
can be put into a modern college catalogue. The following is 
the summary of students: Department of Theology, 107; De- 
partment of Medicine, 27; Department of Law, 68; Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and the Arts,—Graduate Instruction, 37; 
Undergraduate Academical Department, 580; Sheffield Scien- 
tific School, 249; School of the Fine Arts, 40. Deduct for 
names inserted twice, 22; total, 1086. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Manual of the Romaic, or ‘‘ Modern” Greek Pronunciation; by Prof. 
Natories for Young Onildreus by 8. Turner; price Boston 
es for abe H 
Ginn, Heath & Co." 
or, Vickery? by AM, Dongle price Benders 
asita ry . M. ; price $1.50 .. unders 
by HL. H. Lee 


Corrected ; ; price 50 cents. Boston: 
Leisure Hour Series; No. 161..... Pert!; a novel; by Jessie Fotherg!!!; 
mee, 1.00,....Leisure Hour Series; No. 162. ove jane Together ; by 
0. 


way; price $1.00. New York: Hen 
Poems, Piays, and Miscellaneous Essays of Ubarles Lamb; price $1.50. 
New York; A. C. Armstrong & Co. 

A New Spelling-Book ; by Joseph A. Graves, Ph.D.....A New Mental 
Arithmetic Based on a Natural Method; by Jos. KE. Seymour, A.M. 8t. 
Louis, Mo.: Amer. School Book Co 


Taylor; price .- Bo 

Morrison; price $1 75. ‘Tew York: G, P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Rng may of Geometry; by Ell T. Tappan, LL.D 


versity, Mre. Cheney, Prof. Wm. T. Harris, and other friends 


of Carlyle can of Mr. Alcott, opened the school in 1879 uuder the of ' 
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| 
| Views Afoot; or, Europe Seen with Kuapsack and Staff; by Bayar: 
| es; by Mary J. 
| Conversa: 
Children of the Bible; by Fanny L, Armatro price $1.00, New 
Fowler 


Dec. 18, 1884. 


EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


Rev. A. D. Mayo delivered his last lecture on this subject, 
at Jacob Slee per Hall, Saturday morning, Dec. 13. After an 
account of the establishment of the common school in various 
southern states, since 1870, Mr. Mayo summed up the result 
of the last twenty-five years’ work in the South for the chil- 
dren. First, the South, this year, will pay more than fifteen 
million dollars for education; a sum. in view of her valuation, 
under present circumstances, not to be despised in comparison 
with the North. Within the past three years the southern 
people themselves have paid as much money for education as 
the North and the nation have given to the South, for that 
purpose, since 1860. Second, the free school, in all its depart- 
ments, for both races and all classes, has been established by 
law in every southern state. In several, a country district 
school of four or five, in all of two or three monthe’ duration, 
js supported, and the larger towns are rapidly establishing 
graded schools of six to nine months’ duration. Great num- 
bers of young people, especially women from the leading white 
families, are teaching in common schools, and many thousands 
of the superior colored youth are thus engaged. Third, the 
collegiate, academical, and professional schools, upset by the 
war, have been restored ; in all but endowments, on the whole, 
better than in their original state. Two state universities 
admit girls, and the education of women is largely on the in- 
crease. The chief defect in this side of southern education is 
the lack of suitable elementary prepaiation in their students. 
The colored people, through northern benevolence, are as well 
supplied in the higher education as the whites. Fourth, a 
great revival of popular interest in education pervades the 
whole South, in some parts with most happy effect. No people 
is now in better condition to receive truth in educational affairs 
than the southern people. The North and the Nation owe 


certain duties to the South in this respect,—to aid these states 
and people with money to meet the peculiar perils of the illit- 
erate lower classes, both by national aid and Christian and 
private benevolence. A vast system of training their youn 
people for teachers is needed. in which the best northern schoo 
men and women should coéperate. And, above all, the South 
needs friendship, encouragement, and hearty aid from all 
people in the North, to overcome its peculiar difficulties and 
enable it to assume its true place in our new national life. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, 


The course of free lectures of the Public Education Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia was opened by James MacAlister, LL.D., 
saperintendent of public schools. His topic was, ‘‘ When and 
how should the Education of Children Begin ?’’ The lecture 
was given at Association Hall before a very intelligent audi- 
euce, who gave close attention to the earnest words of the 
city’s chief educator. It was devoted to explaining the work 
of the Sub-primary School Society in providing free kinder- 
gartens. 

Mr MacAlister commenced by calling attention to the fact 
that the question as to when a child’s education should begin 
had occupied the attention of the best minds in all ages. The 
Spartans decreed that the training of the young should begin 
at 7 years of age. The first compulsory education law of Ger- 
many required children to be sent to school at 6. There has 
been a disposition all along, among the most serious thinkers 
and workers in education, to begin the trainjng of children at 
an earlier age, It was not, however, until Froebel had un- 
folded his system of child-training, that the conviction became 
general that education cannot begin tooearly. Froebel founded 
bis opinion upon the doctrine that the education of the child 
should be based on nature. He held that the early beginnings 
of education are of the utmost importance. 

The question as to when would be best, he answered by 
showing how the education should begin. Starting from this 
point, Supt. MacAlister proceeded to explain the main features 
of what is known as the kindergarten method of child-educa- 
tion. He said that the education of the child according to 
nature means the education of its whole being; that is, the 
harmonious development of its bodily, mental, and moral pow- 
ers. The progressive unfolding of the mind and heart goes on 
simultaneously with the growth of the body; but the develop- 
ment of the child begins with its physical nature. 

‘The most important thing about this child-training, how- 
ever, is the process by which it is carried on. Here, again, we 
have recourse to nature, and, by studying the instincts of the 
child, we learn that activity is the great law which regulates 
its life. Froebel plants himself firmly on the principle that all 
education should be based on the self-activity of the child. 
What Froebel did was to show how the intellectual activities 
of childhood should be organized. Laying hold of the child’s 
tendency to play, he invented various games, the purpose of 
which is to regulate the naturai and instinctive activity of the 
limbs and senses, that the ends of nature may be attained. 
When a more advanced stage of the child’s education is reached, 
the will is awakened, and the instinctive activity becomes con- 
scious action, which by-and-by grows into productive action 
or work. This is what all learning consists in doing. It is 
this which places the kindergarten methods in antagonism to 
the methods which still largely obtain in the primary schools. 
In the latter, the free and natural growth of childhood is pre- 
vented by the overpressure which is so early put upon the 
understanding, and the want of opportunity for the free and 
creative activity of the body. The receptive power of the 
mind is so much burdened that the reproductive power is 

almost wholly repressed. The new education demands that 
the knowledge of things shall precede the knowledge of words, 
and that the mind shall be allowed to unfold and ripen through 
its own observation, its own experience, its own thinking. 


“The worst features of our existing modes of education is 
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the wide gulf that they put between education and work. The 
training of the intellect demands nearly the whole of its work. 
The hand has no part in the work of the head, and the heart 
too often sickens from neglect. If we could only get estab- 
lished in the schools the doctrine that a human being must be 
educated as a whole, and that neither head, hand, nor heart 
can be normally trained by itself, we should establish the 
greatest reform of which education now stands in need, 

The child must be trained in right action before it is 
brought face to face with the moral laws of the universe. It 
is the highest merit of Froebel’s system that it insists upon the 
supreme importance of moral training to the child. This ex- 
aggeration of intellectual power is one of the greatest faults of 
our age, and we shall never be able to overcome this false ten- 
dency of our education until we come to realize the importance 
of planting the seeds of right living tn the soul of the young 
child. We must — the stream from being polluted at its 
virgin source. It will not do to leave the moral nature to be 
reformed in later life. The spontaneous spiritual activities of 
the child should be Jaid hold of when they first begin to show 
themselves, and trained into such habits as shall give it the 
power to protect itself against the corrupting influences which 
surround it on every onward step in life.’’ 


The lectare was in harmony with the best ideas of modern 
educators, and was generously applauded by the critical hear- 
ers. Mr, MacAlister and his able associate superintendents 
are quietly and effectively bringing the elementary schools of 
Philadelphia to a noble standard of excellence. The Sub- 
primary School Society was incorporated in June, 1881, with 
Phillip C, Garrett for president, and Miss Sarah Newlin for 
secretary, and a board of ten managers. Mrs. M. Putnam 
Jacobi, M.D., of New York, and Miss Maria Parloa of New 
York, are to give lectures in the Free Course of the Pablic 
Education Association, on Friday, Dec. 12, and on Saturday, 
Dee. 20. W. E. S. 


Philadelphia, Dec, 2, 1884, 


=— 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


In a lecture before the principals’ meeting, a lady, who 
thoroughly understands her work and the principles under- 
lying it, claimed that the teachers engaged in kindergarten 
work should have a knowledge of hygiene and psychology, 
adding that she was unable to say how much knowledge the 
teachers in the Chicago schools possessed upon those subjects; 
whereupon a principal (by the grace of God) arose, saying, ‘1 
can answer that question; they know nothing at all about 
either.’ The remark was uncalled for, unjust, ungentle- 
manly, and untrue. A looker-on reports that Supt. Howland 
* scowled.”” It isto be regretted that 


“ Not a gallant lingered nigh 
To the throat,” 


That so little time and attention is devoted to the study of 
physiology and hygiene is not because of the incompetency of 
our teachers. Many among us are well qualified to teach it, 
and are doing good work in that direction. 

Perchance a few of our number know more of the science of 
the mind and soul,—which is psychology,—than our pedagogue 
has dreamed of in his philosophy. Perhaps one of this num- 
ber will come forward and challenge him,—don’t be alarmed,— 
to a competitive examination in one or both of the afore- 
mentioned branches, granting him a choice of weapons in limit- 
ing the examination to ‘school hygiene” and pedagogics”’ 
instead of a comprehensive review. The papers on psychology 
might be referred to the editor of the N. E. JounNAL, and those 
on hygiene to competent medical authority. If he declines 
the challenge, let the teachers of Chicago impeach him in the 
name of common courtesy, which he has outraged in branding 
them with the stigma of illiteracy and incompetency; im- 
peach him in the name of chivalry, upon whose escutcheon is 
emblazoned ‘‘ Noblesse oblige,’’ which he has dishonored and 


and misdemeanor of slandering an army of intelligent women. 
It is possible to remain silent when rated inferior to the 
teachers of the olden times, Harriet Beecher Stowe et al., by 
an Edward Everett Hale, to whose retrospective view ‘‘ dis- 
tance lends enchantment’’; but when a dyspeptic school- 
master, at the head of a grammar school, presumes to sit in 
judgment upon us, patience ceases to be a virtue, and forbear- 
ance becomes cowardice. I venture to say that if, by special 
Providence, that principal should be removed from his school, 
the work would go on emoothly and creditably, owing to the 
efficient corps of teachers under him, though in his estimation 
they know nothing of hygiene and psychology. M. W. 


THANKSGIVING.—The teachers and pupils have had special 
reasons for being thankful to the members of the board, who, 
by a neat little coup d’ efat, managed to carry the day and give 
them the Friday following as an additional holiday. We sin- 
cerely hope, 


«“ That the days of his life may be lengthened below a 
And the ae of his worth like a pumpkin-vine grow. 


The Board of Education is at home in commodious apart- 
ments in the City Hall. The old chairs and desks ought to be 
transferred to a second-hand furniture-store ; they are out of 
harmony,—don’t match,—with the surroundings; — 


The old days recallin, 
When quarters were dingy, and appalling.” 


Supt. Howland reported total number of enrollment of pupils 
up to date to be 69,941; daily membership for November, 62,- 
955; number of teachers, 1,231. M, W. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
DRANK WITH 80DA WATER 


is delicious. All druggists heve it. It is refreshing and cool- 
ing. Try It often | 


dimmed by his base accueation,—impeach him for the crime i 
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LANGUAGE TEACHING. 


REPORT TO N, E. ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPTS. 


BY SUPT. I. F, HALL, DEDHAM, MASS. 


(Continued from JouRNAL of Nov, 20, 27, and Deo, 4 and 11.) 
PURPOSES, 

Professor Austin Phelps says, in his excellent Treatise on 
English Style, that he once asked a celebrated preacher what 
principles he followed in regulating his own style and received 
this answer: “‘I have but two; one is, have something to say; 
and the other, say it.’”’ Upon this terse and pungent answer, 
Prof. Phe!ps comments as follows: ‘A truth is contained in 


this aphorism, but by no means all the truth. It would be as 
apt to reply if an architect, when asked on what rules of archi- 
tecture he constructed a cathedral, had said: ‘I had but two : 
one was to get the job, and the other to execute it.” The 
ablest authors and speakers command the words they need, 
and use no others. Not a word too many, not a word too few, 
nor an ill-chosen word; not a misplaced word, nor a word 
untruthful in the connection, Such must be his style who 
addresses a promiscuous assembly. You say, “this author 
had in mind an ideal speaker,” and I reply, no teacher should 
adopt, or strive to reach a lower standard. ‘Too low they 
build who build beneath the stars.” To secure expression,— 
easy, fluent, energetic,—is not among the least or lowest of 
the teacher’s purposes, and yet, another aim demands his close 


attention. 

5. Correct, arose expression. The wise instructor lets his 
pupils tell, with tongue and pen, without restraint, the thoughts 
they have in mind. He encourages them to do this rapidly 
and without hesitation, only requiring that they tell the truth, 
80 far as they are able, but he should strive to make them ev 
day more able, and here arises difficulty. His pupils fail to te 
the truth ; they cannot say exactly what they mean, because 
they do not know enough of words,—their forms, their mean- 
ing, and their use; or, the trouble may be that they cannot choose 
or use the words they know. In other words there is lack of 
knowledge, or lack of skill. The witness who declared that 
his friend’s character was good, unbleachable, betrayed his 
ignorance of words, but the man who said, ‘I'll learn you 
this,” or “I have never done it,’’ may ibly have erred from 
lack of training to correct expression. Two purposes, two minor 
purposes, then, control the instructor in his efforts to secure cor- 
rectexpression. Both governin this work, but not always with 
equal force ; for, when his pupils fail to express ideas in proper 
words because of insufficient knowledge of these words, their 
meaning, or the shades of meaning common usage gives them. 
What remains for the teacher but to teach,—WwoRDs, WoRDS, 
and worps? But, on the other hand, if pupils fail to say just 
what they mean from carelessness, indifference, or lack of skill, 
the teacher’s aim should be to lead each pupil in some way to 
use the words correctly, not once or twice, but many times, 
—e this is training, and of this, I have already said 
enough. 

Another point to be observed in speaking of the teacher’s 
efforts to secure correct expression is that much depends upon 
the way in which words are arranged. I will illustrate what I 
mean by calling your attention to this advertisement, which 
appeared not long ago in a western paper: ‘* Wanted, a boy to 
open oysters fifteen years old;’’ or this, which is an eastern 
reporter’s account of an assault: ‘* The assailant was arrested 
for striking a man who was driving a sleigh with a brick,”’ 

We are all more or less familiar with mistakes like these 
not all quite so ridiculous, perhaps, but yet to be avoided and 
corrected as if they were as mirth-provoking. These errors 
in construction are overcome in various ways, and though I 
do not wish to speak of methods here, I may be pardoned for 
suggesting several plans which have been found of service in 
the school-room. ‘ 

1. Require your pupils to express their thoughts always (till 
otherwise directed) in short and simple sentences. 

2. Require them from the outset, in all written work to un- 
derline the subject and the predicate of every sentence. In 
this way you ave likely to secure at least the preseace of these 
necessary elements. 

3. Discountenance the use of participles, and relative pro- 
nouns, and other like connectives in all original work, till 
your have been trained in special ways to use them 
properly. 

4. Discourage the use of pronouns when their antecedents 
are not close at hand. This rule may be applied with force to 
this, they, their, which, it, and them. 

I must not fail to call attention to another purpose, 

6. To lead each pupil to present his thought on any topic in 
some order which is logical. This virtue of construction, of 
arrangement in discourse, eprings up and flourishes in the 
path of normal teaching. When instruction has been desul- 
tory, miscellaneous, or incongruous, all work in composition 
and in recitation will not fail to show it. On the other hand, 
a methodical, natural, and logical manner of presenting eve 
subject of thought educates pupils towards a logical, natural, 
and methodical manner of expression. A student’s habits, 
both of observation and of thinking, are revealed most plainly 
in his compositions. 

One word of caution here: No ‘‘composition plans” or 
‘*theme constructions’”’ ready made, and then administered 
like medicine, will cure the patient’s weakness in this line, 
The proper thing to do is to develop power ; but power is 
gained through exercise, through growth; the patient should 
be fed each day on meat and bread (ideas and thoughts), and 
then be led to put his mind right down to work on well- 
directed lines of effort, till grappling with his thoughts he 
makes them servants of his will and shapes them to his ends. 


OBITUARY. 
GEORGE W. NEAL, LATE MASTER OF THE QUINCY 
SCHOOL. 


The opportunities afforded me of knowing somewhat inti- 
mately our late associate, George W. Neal, seem to justify me 
in offering a humble tribute to his memory. When so good a 
man dies, it is the privilege’of his friends to testify to the noble- 
ness of his character, and such commendation cannot fail to 
be appreciated by those who knew him best. 

Mr. Neal graduated at Harvard in 1865, with high rank, in 
the same class with Joseph Cook, Prof. Churchill of Andover, 
Judge Frost, and other men of note, and upon leaving that in- 


stitution he carried with him the highest recommendations 
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from members of the faculty. Subsequently he became prin- 
cipal of the High School, Concord, Mass., where he earned 
such marked success that he was offered a much larger salary 
to remain, but the superior advantages of Boston, in the mat- 
ter of libraries and other educational facilities, especially those 
relating to his favorite study,—chemistry,—induced him to re- 
move to this city. Having passed a highly satisfactory exam- 
ination, he was appointed sub-master of the Quincy School. 
After several years he was promoted to the mastership of the 


Bowditch School. Of this appointment he was profoundly ig- 
norant, till he received notice to report for duty at that school. 
After residing but a brief period in Malden, he was appointed 
junior warden in the Episcopal Church, and subsequent! 
senior warden, which office he held until sickness compel! 
him to resign, though urged by the rector to continue, even if 
unable to perform active duties. 

He was efficient in all he undertook, scholarly in his tastes, 
and modest in his manners. It will therefore be readily seen 
why his associate teachers should regard him as authority, 
and frequently consult with him upon all school matters. His 
desire to keep abreast of the times caused him to avail himself 
of all means for information, and thus his reputation of being 
an accomplished scholar was well deserved. 

Being associated with Mr. Neal in the Qaincy School while 
Mr. E. Frank Wood was master, I was witness to a friendship 
between the two that was of no ordinary character. It wasa 
friendship quite unusual in its scope and intensity. Had they 
been own brothers, they could not have seemed more closely 
allied or more in cordial on EX Both were devoted to the 
interests of the school, and brought to bear their united 
strength to give to the Quincy boys such instruction as would 
make them not good scholars merely, but good men and intel- 
ligent citizens, and the hard work they put into this service pro- 
duced its frai with the boys, and, alas! with themselves 
also, Such fai ness,— such consecration rather,—is not 
easily forgotten; and seldom does a Quincy boy refer to these 
instructions but in terms of grateful remembrance. Many 
were the occasions when Mr. Wood expressed his appreciation 
of the faithful services of his sub-master, and not less fre- 
quently did Mr. Neal find himself called upon to rehearse his 
estimate of the stalwart virtues of hisfriend. Differing widely 
in certain characteristice, they nevertheless supplemented each 
other in a remarkable manner. Each was indispensable to the 
other, and nothing could long separate them,—not even death. 
Upon the death of Mr. Wood it was not unexpected that Mr. 
Neal should become his successor, and in the new position 
success attended his efforts as heretofore, until failing health 
made it imperative for him to withdraw from active service. 

As a husband none could be more devoted; as a father, none 
more affectionate. And when the threatening shadows slowly, 
yet surely, approached, he met them with the same heroic 
courage that had always characterized him. At home, in 
school, everywhere, he was the same earnest man, determined 
to do his work well; and by the vast amount of labor per- 
formed he has left a lasting monument to his memory. By 
these qualities, made prominent in the several positions he 
held as teacher, his memory will ever be kept sacred by his 
associates. That faithful band of teachers who had been his 
co-laborers, with sorrowing hearts followed his now silent form 


as it was slowly borne to its final resting-place. Never did 
grief at the loss of a friend seem more profound, and never 
was sympathy more tenderly expressed than that which was 
extended to his worthy, and now deeply afflicted, wife. A 
companionship of sixteen years with such a kind husband 
could not be severed without a pang. In testimony of his 
goodness her words were, ‘‘ He was devotion itself, and noth- 
ing can be said good enough for him.” 

He has passed beyond our vision, yet he lives in our recol- 
lections; and while associating him in our thoughts with others 
of our number whose friendship he enjoyed, and of whose de- 
parture these vacant chairs are indeed sad mementoes, we 
recall those beautiful lines of Longfellow: 


** And when oft depressed and lonely, 
All my cares are laid aside, 
If I but remember only, 
Such as these have lived and died,” 


Isaac J. Ospun.—The intelligence of the death of Prof. 
Isaac J. Osbun will occasion in the hearts of a multitude of 
teachers, in different parts of the country, deep sorrow. His de- 


cease took place in Granville, Ohio, a few weeks ago. Prof. 
Osbun was widely and favorably known from his connection 
for seven years as an instructor in the State Norma! School in 
Salem, Mass. He was for a long time a regular contributor to 
Tue JOUBNAL, and his articles were widely read and exten- 
sively copied. He was about 37 years of sge, and leaves a 
widow and three children. He was born in Ohio, and studied 
two years in Germany. His special field was chemistry and 
the sciences generally. He was much more than an ordinary 
teacher. His methods of instruciion were strikingly original 
and effective, and so commanded the approval of other edu- 
cators that they have been widely copied by the best schools 
of the country. Asa Christian scientist, as a genial, whole- 
hearted gentleman, and as one who was always ready to do 
what he could for the benefit of others, Professor Osbun will be 
kindly remembered by all who were privileged to know him. 
His early death is a great loss to the cause of education. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Magazine of Western History isa new monthly periodical, pub- 
lished at No. 145 St. Clair St., Cleveland, O., at $4.00 a year. The special 
object of the work is to eee ‘‘an increased famliiarity with the his- 
tory of the western portion of this country.’’ It has three marked feat 
ures ; (1) The character of its articles. It evidently seizes apon the main 
points of the greatest interest in the history of that section of the country. 
“ The Discovery of the Ohio River by La Salle ;”" Geographical History 
ot Ohio ;" “ Organization of the Ohio Land Company ;” ‘“ Louisiana,— 
How Lost tothe French.” These are illustrations of the character of the 
subjects considered. (2) The method of treatment. This is scholarly. in 
thought and discussion, as well as in style. (3) The illustrations. The 
work is well printed on excellent paper and is beautifully illustrated by 
numerous cuts in wood and steel. We heartily commend this magazine 
to all who are interested in original research in matters g to the 
history of our country. 


— The Foreign Eclectic,—a magazine of selections from Euro peri- 
odtcal literature, in the German and French languages,— for 
1884, is at hand; Part I in French, Part Il. in German; sold separately. 
Price of each part, $250; double aumber, $4.00 a year; single copies, 3 
cents. The aim is to furnish select reading-matter in the French and Ger 
man languages, principally entertaining in its character, but of a high lit- 
erary and moral tone. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEACHERS’ PALACE CAR EXCURSION TO NEW 
ORLEANS FROM CHICAGO. 


The Illinois Central Railroad has arranged for a Special 
Teachers’ Palace Car Excursion. to leave Chicago at 8 30 p. m., 
Tuesday, Dec. 234, arriving at New Orleans Christmas morn- 
ing, Dec. 25th. Fare from Chicago to New Orleans and re- 
turn, only $20, and proportionately low from all coupon sta- 
tions on this and connecting lines. For rates and for tickets, 
apply to your nearest coupon ticket agent, who will name 
rates, and sell you tickets for the Illinois Central Teachers’ 
Excursion via Chicago. Sleeping-car fare $600 per double 
berth from Chicago to New Orleans, and samereturning. Ap- 
plications for berths going must be made to the undersigned 
at Manchester, Ia., not later than Dec. 15th, and in all cases 
must be accompanied by price of same. Diagram of sleepers 
will be opened Nov. 1, and to secure center lower berths apply 
atonce. While at New Orleans a trip will be made to Pass 
Christian, and a boat-ride to the famous Mexican Gulf Oyster 
Beds. Write at once for ‘* Teachers’ Palace Car Excursion ”’ 
Circular, for ‘* Exposition Messenger,’”’ and bear in mind no 
teacher can afford to miss this excursion. 

My headquarters will be at Manchester, Ia., until Dec. 20; 
after that at Parlor Z, Palmer House, Chicago, until 7 30 p. m, 
Dee. 23. J. F. Merry, Gen’l West. Pass. Agt. 


LouIsIAN A.—Prest. Johnston of Tulane Univ. writes us as 
follows: ‘‘ We put our Manuai Training School in operation 
Jan. 1, 1885, I hope it may prove useful, It is the workshop 
or laboratory of the Mechanical Course of the High School, 
and has about the scope of that in the Mass, Inst.’’ 


State Editor, D. W. REED, Normal, Il. 


ILLrNors.—The 31st annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc, will be held in Representatives Hall in Springfield, Dec. 
29 30, and 31. The principal items on the program are as 


follows: 
Monday Evening.—Welcome address and Response, Address by Miss 


Mary Allen West, Chicago. 

Tuesday Morning.—Paper: Lan ; Orville T. Bright, Chicago. 
Paper: The Neglected Art of Oral Expression; by Prof. James H. Brown- 
lee, Southern I[il. Normal Univ. 

Afternoon.—Paper; The Art of Teaching History; Dr. Samuel Willard, 
Chicago. Evening.— Lecture. 

Wednesday Morning.—Paper: Music in the Publio Schools; Prof. Wm. 
L. Tomlins, Chicago. Paper: Morality,—its Relation to our Common 
Schools; Geo. Knepper, Peoria. 

Afternoon.—Paper: Literature in the Public Schools ; Miss Hattie J. 
McIntosh, Englewood. Paper: The Relation of the College and the Uni. 
versity to the igh School; Dr. W. F. Swablen, president of McKendree 
Coll, Lebanon, Lil, Paper; The Schoolmaster at Home and Abroad; Dr. 
E. E. Edwards, Olney. 

Each paper will be followed by a discussion led by prominent educators, 
whose names appear on the program. 

On the same days the I'linois State Assoc, of County Supts. will hold its 
annual meeting in the Senate Chamber at Springfield. The principal 
topica for discussion are: Shall Co Supts Encourage School Exhivits at 
Co. Fairs? What are the Steps to be Taken in the Intruction of a Course 
of Study in Country Schools? What should an Outline of Study for 
Country Schools Comprise? How can the Professional Skill of Appli- 
cants for a Certificate be Tested ?——The annual contest between the 
literary societies of the State Normal will be held Thursday evening, Dec. 
18. An attempt was made to introdace several important changes in the 
contest rules this year, but the societies could not agree as to the changes 
desirable. The contest will be conducted under the old rules.——.A great 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’S 


TEXT-BOOKS IN 


Science, History, Mathematics, French, German, &c. 


X@™ Descriptive Catalogue of above sent free on application. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., New Yor Crry. 


Music, 17 for German; 1 4 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


hemistry at $2 
per annum) ; 6 Primary, 20 Intermediate, and 9 High 
hool Assistants, 3 Principals, 2 Superintendents. 
AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, St. Louis, Mo. 


Six Teachers 


HEALTH. 


months ago, after my physicians had exhausted their 
remedies without giving relief. 
C. P. GoopyzaRr, Att'y at Law, Brunswick, Ga. 


WANTED. 


wishes engagement, Address J. 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 


s. Ss. HAMIL 


A classical normal graduate, with experi 
High and Normal School, and as City Superintendent, 


I have been entirely relieved of severe rheumatism 
in my right arm by the use of Swift’s Specific, and 


ence in | passed thrcugh last winter without a relapse 


SIDNEY HERBERT, Ed, So. Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga. 
C. ALLING, 95 A TWENTY YEARS, —I had been a sufferer from 
496 e@ rheumatism twenty years ; was reduced toa skeleton ; 


could bardly get about, even on crutches. Swift's 


FOR SALE, 


Specific has cured me sound and well. 
Mus. EZRA MERSHON, Macon, Ga. 


Swift’s Specific cured me of rheumatism three 


Author of ‘‘ Science of Elocution,’’ 

Teaches the only true elements and principles of VOOAL 
ExpReEssion,—the elements which God employs and the 
principles which He illustrates wherever in the voices 
of nature He expresses thought and feeling,—the ele- 
ments and principles which all good readers and speak- 
ers, actors and orators observe, whether they are con- 
scious of it or not,—the elements and principles which, 
if carefully studied and correctly practiced, will in 
every case give excellence to expression. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS TUESDAY, JUNE 23, 1885, 
for a TWO MONTHS COURSE, at 159 22d 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED, 
A lady going to Europs to study French and Ger- 
man, would like to make the acquaintance of a lady 


with like purpose. 
Address “EUROPE,” 
N. BE. JouRsAL OF EDUCATION, 
499 a 16 Hawley St., Boston. 


SU8SCRIBE FOR 
HEARNE’S YOUNC FOLKS’ WEEKLY. 
The Handsomest Chiid’s Paper Published. 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample » 
HEARNE & Pabliners, 178 Broadway, N. ¥. 


§, R. WINCHELL & CO. setroporrn srk, chicago. 


GRUBE’S METHOD IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, § 30 
1000 WAS OF 1000 TEACHERS, - 100 
WEDGWO00's TOPWAL ANALYSIS, 
PRIMARY FRIDAYS, New Edition, ° 
CROOKER’S LESSONS ON OOLOR . ° 
RICHARD 4ON’S GRADED LANG. EXERCISES, each 
FAIRBANK’S SCHOUL SONGS, four grades, each 

TONIC BOL-FA MOUSIt COURSE POR SOHOULS, each 
TONIC SOL-PA MANUAL FOR TEAUHERS, Part I., 
BATUGELLOL’S BOUQUET OF SONG, Tonic Sol-fa, 


COLLECTIONS 
Vropical Products, Botanical, Zoological, ett, 


for schools, educational, and scientific purposes, per- 
es, 


sonally selected. For circulars, and partic- 
ulars Address 
Vv. P. PARK HORST, 
499 6 East Templeton, Mass. 


The Journal Club List sent Free, 


|SITUATIONS FREE. 


To our subscribers omly—can be obtained through 
the Scheel! Bureau department of the 


Chicago Correspondence University, 


An institution forvishing inetrnetion to ‘‘amy per- 
son in any study,”? THRUUGH DIRECT COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH EMINENT SPECIALISTS 
(College Professors) To learn of present courses of 
study and vacancies to teach, send 10 cents for sample 
copy of our first class Literary and Educational Journal. 

. B.—Schools and families supplied with teachers 
FREE. Address 

THE CORRESPONDENCE UNIVERSITY JOURNAL, 


(AGENTS WANTED.) 162 La Salle St., Chicago. 


Tulane University, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


WM. PRESTON JOHNSTON, President. 


Academical, Law, and Medical Depart- 
ments ; full corps of Professors; Classical, 
Scientific Philosophical, and Mechanical 
Courses; Modern Languages a specialty; 
French, German, Spanish, and Italian, 
with board in good families speaking 
correctly ; Manual training. 

Climate mild. Terms moderate. 

Address 


SECRETARY OF FACULTY, 
Tulane Hall, New Orleans, La. 


Only $3,500, Job Office. 2 Dailies, 5 Weeklies ; 
82 columns. About $5,000 yearly. Over $3000 
Good reasons. Pleasant place. 

JOURNALIST, 


Box 978, Piymouth, N. H. 


WEARY TEACHERS! 
congenial work for yourself. oa a large, pros. 


each 
due. 


perous couotry newspaper in business, lite: » social, 
summer resort village. Greatbargain. J.C. EMERY, 
Box 1234, Plymouth, N. H. 499 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has many calls for superior lady teach- 
ers for the best positions in Grammar 
and Intermediate grades. All teachers 
desiring positions will do well to register 
without delay. Circulars and forms of 
application sent free. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley St, Boston. 


“ The right teacher in the right place.” 

“ Aboat eighteen months ago we obtained through 
you, Miss B, for the grade presecetecs to the high 
school, who has given excellent satisfaction, but on ac- 
count of ill health, will be obliged to give up the school. 
We wish you again to fill the position for us.” 


LATER.—* Miss N. will occupy Miss B.’s position 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, 1 will take tem in exchange for books you may 
Piease send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL EXCHANGE, 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books, 
Send 6c. in stamps for my compiete educational cata- 

logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 1451 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
postpaid, for each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
wiey St., Boston, Mass. 


She seems to be just what wewant. Many thanks 
tance? G. Dersy. Act. 8 
LMER G. BY. upt. of Sch . 
Middletown, Conn, Dec. 7, 1884. 499 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

In & first class Ladies’ College in the South, “a lady 

vocal teacher, to teach Voice Culture and Sight sing- 

ing.’ One who can teach Guitar and play that instra- 

ment preferred. Salary, $60 ~ month and home, 

Apply at once to IR4M ORCUTT. 
Manager N. E. Bureau, 
498 16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a first class Military Academy, a teacher of French 
and some English Branches, ond able to fit boys for 
college, in Latin and Greek. The applicant must be a 
graduate from college, single, with several years suc- 
cessfal experience, a superior disciplinarian, (a military 
height ond about 30 years of. 

height, good presence. Apply immediately to 

Manager, 


Swift's Specific has relieved meof rheumatism which 
at one time threatened to stop my ministerial work. 
Rev. W. A. KreK, Cross Plains, Ala, 
Swift's Specific is entirely vegetable. Treatise on 
Blood and Skin Diseases mailed free. 
> THE SWIFT SPEOIFiO Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


R. WORTHINGTON’S 


New Books: 
Suitable for 


Christmas Presents. 


ETCHED EXAMPLES OF PAINTINGS. 
Oid and New. With an essay and descriptive letter- 
press by John W. Mollett, B.A. 20 etchings by Jac- 
quemart Flameng, Rajon, Unger, etc. Folio, cloth, 
extra $12.50; large paper nm, with the etchings 
on India paper, $25 00. 

IRVING. Henry Irving in England and America. 
1883-84. By F. Daly. 12mo, $1.50. 

A MODERN MEDAS. A Romance. B 
Jockai. Translated from the German by 
Curtis Bullard, and Miss Emma Herzog. 
cloth, $1.25. 

HOW TO GET ON IN THE WOBLD. As 
exemplified in the Lifeand Works of William Cor- 
bett. By Robert Waters. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

PROCTOR’S NEW VOLUME. 

THE UNIVERSE OF SUNS, and other Sci- 
ence Gleanings. By Richard A. Proctor. With 
eleven Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, label, $2.25. 

SWINBURNE’S NEW BOOK. 

A MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY and other 
Poems, By Charles Swinburne. 1200, 
cloth, label, $1.75. 


New Juvenile Books. 


SEVEN LITTLE MAIDS. By Miss Lathbury. 

An exquisite poem, printed in uniquetype. With 
b.aatiful colored plates. Bound in lithograph covers 
. Silk fringes, $1.75. In colored board cover?, 


Maurice 
rs, Laura 
12mo, 


JACK IN THE PULPIT. By J.G. Whittier. 
With colored plates, Bound in lithographic covers 
with silk fringes, $1.75, In colored board covers, $!.50- 

WORTHEINGTON’S ANNUAL FOR asss: 
An entirely new volume, Illustrated with upwar 
of 300 beautiful engravings, and fall page colo 
plates. 4to, $1.50; cloth, extra gilt, $2 50. 


*,* For sale Booksellers; post-paid, 00 
receipt of ~ 


B WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, 


pa 
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InDIANA.—The High School Section of the State Teachers’ 


Christmas? The average round trip ticket from any part of the 
is about $20. Illinols congratulates herself upon being so near a 


ears,—and few people would profit more by a trip 
be class of teachers who will avail themselves of this opportunity. 


teachers are asking themselves the question : Can I go to New Or-| study. 
meetin 


Nebraska Univ-; Prof. Pope to tak 
i's Exposition,—a thing that is not likely to occur for good | Technology ; an te the 


isa nice number. 
agement, as it isa practical solution of the question of teaching the En- 


lish language. 
Oskaloosa Heral 


The results of the troubles of last year are still seen. Atth t 
of the board three of the faculty dedgned: Prof. ’ ety 


and Prof. Thompson to take a situation in an extensive 


New Orleans | sugar refinery in Louisiana.— The High School Register for November 


This feature of the high school deserves great encour- 


No other high school in Iowa undertakes such a thing.— 
d.——The Council Blaffs Daily Herald speaks jastly in 


Assoc. meets Dec. 29, at 2,00 p. m., at Indianapolis. The ses-| strong and commendatory terms of the work of Supt. James McNaugh- 


sions will be held in the new Congl. Church. Program: 

Monday Morning.—The High School's Place in the Educational Econ- 
omy; H. G. Woody, Kokomo. Discussion opened by J. C. Black, Logans- 

rt. Methods of Teaching English Language and Literatare in the 
Pigh Schools of Indiana; Prest. Geo. P. Brown. Discussion opened by 
prof. E. BE. Smith, State Normal, Purdue. The Scientific Method and 
by Miss M. Hazlett, La Fayette. 

Tuesday Morning.— Methods of Teaching Science in the High School; 
Prof. D W. Dennis, Earlham Coll. Methods of Teaching Physics Lilus 


; J. P. Naylor, Indianapolis. Discussion general. How to Make | Com. on Schoo! Legislation ; 
trated ; J aylor, Discussion opened by Hon. W. J. Baxter, Jonesville. 


the Library do most Service to the School; Supt James Baldwin, Rash. 
yille. Discassion opened by Supt. T. A. Dann, Crawfordsville. Studies 
Necessary for the Duties of Life; Supt. D.8 Kelly, Jeffersonville, 


PROGRAM OF OOLLEGE ASSOCIATION, 


Monday Afternoon.—Educational Politics; C. H. Kiracofe, Hartsville, | #24 wife, in the Executive parlors. 


Univ, Discussion by Prof. A. R. Bunton, Batler Untv.; Prof. A, B 
Chaffee, Franklin Coll. Inaugural Address: The True Evolution; Dr, J. 
Ridpath, DePauw Univ, 

Tuesday Morning.—The True Place of Industrial Fducation; Prof. R. 
R, Warder, Purdue Unity. Discussion by Prest.C. ©. Thompson, Rose 
Polytechnic School; Prof. J.B. De Motte, De Pauw Univ. Native and 
Foreign Teaching of the Modern Languages; Prof. Alma Holman, De 
Pauw Univ. Discussion by Prof. C. H. Gilbert, State Univ ; Prof. C. W. 
Pearson, Earlham Coll, Condition of the Physical Development of Indi- 
ana; Dr. John L, Campbell, Wabash. Discussion by Dr. A. W. Brayton, 
Indiana Medical Coll.; Dr. G. C. Smythe, Central Coll, Physicians and 
Bargeons Science In the Sea; Dr. David Starr Jordan, State Univ. 
Discussion by Dr. P. 8. Baker, De Pauw. 


State Editor, ORION C. Soorr, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Two of the cars containing the Iowa exhibit for the 
World’s Fair were so injured in a collision of trains near Bur- 
lington recently, that many of the articles were ruined and 


its edacational Value; Dr. OC. R. Doyer, Ft. Wagne. Discussion opened | C- 0. Thompson, 


Battle Creek. 
Hon. Edwin Willits, principal Normal School, Ypsilanti. Report of the 


ay 
tory; Prof. W.H. Payne, Univ of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Address: Childhood and Ethics; Rev. Reed Stuart, Battle Creek 


guage in Grades below the 
Austin George, Normal School, Yysilanti. Discussion. Paper: Meth- 
ods of Teaching the English Language in the High School; Miss L. A. 
Chittenden, High School, Ann Arbor. 

Jones, supt. schools, Charlotte. 


School; Geo. N. Carman, pr 
opened by C. L. Houseman, supt. schools, Muskegon. Address: Learnivg 
to Do by Doing; Col. F. W. Parker, Cook Co. Normal School, Chicago. 


W. H. Branson and Eugene Miller. Uniformity of Text 
Co. Boards; J. W. Ewing and 0. D, Thompson. Report of Com. to draft 
Constitution, By-laws, and Rules of Order. 


ton. Asan organizer he is hard to surpass. 


MICHIGAN —The State Teachers’ Assoc, meets at Lansing, 


-— Address: Technol in the Public Schools; Prest. 
Rose Polytechnic Inst,, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Tuesday Morning —Inaugural Address: Z, 0. Spencer, supt. schools, 
Industrial Education,—a general discussion opened by 


Dec. 29 30, 31,1884 Program: 


Monday Eveni: 


David Howells, supt. schools, Lansing. 


-—Address: Some Lessons from Educational 
Discussion, 


day Evening.—Reception, by His Excellency, Gov. J. Ww. B ole, 
Social, Musical, and Literary Exer- 


r: Methods of Teaching the English Lan- 
igh School, and in District Schools; Prof. 


cises in Representative Hall. 


Wednesday Morning —Pa 


Discussion opened by Miss M. L. 


Wednesday The Elective System in the High 
nei school, Union City. Discussion 


COUNTY EXAMINERS’ MEETING. 


Monday Af'ernoon, Dec. 29.—S8upervision of Schools Co. Boards; 


ke through 


WIsconsin.—The semi-annual! session of the State Teach- 


others badly soiled. The Educational Exhibit escaped injary,—the two ers’ Assoc. will be held in the Senate Chamber, Madison, Dec. 


cars in the wreck contained the articles for the Ladies’ 

Horticultural and Agricultural Depts ——MWr. E. D. Cul 
charge of the schools at Salina, Jefferson Co., is wide awake. 
aroused his community to the benefits of a reading circle ——The rapid 
growth of Cedar Rapids isshowa in the necessity for opening a new 


rtson, in 


A. Proctor, member State Board of Supervision. 


t. and the|20—31, 1884. Program: 


Monday Evenina.— Address: The New Education; Prof. H. H. Belfield, 


He bas | director of Manual Training School. Chicago. 


Tuesday Morning.— Work at the State L[odastrial School for Boys; L. 
Report ; Arbor Day; 


school as often as oné at least each month. There were six new ones; Hon. Robert Graham, State Supt. Discussion opened by Prof. A. R. 


opened in Sept. They now number 55 teachers and 2.510 pupils. Cedar ea and Supt. Wm. Jones. 


Rapids names the new school-buildings after the Presidents. Van Buren 


eport: Reading; Prof. 
ary 


D. Maxon. Discussion opened by L. D. ey, Esq ,and Prof, E. 


building was completed the past summer.——The Atlantic schools are | RK. Smith. 


—— 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The Massachusetts Teachers’ Association will hold its 
fortieth annual meeting in the Girls’ High School Building, 
West Newton street, Boston, Dec, 29, 30, and 31, 1884. The 
following is the order of exercises: 


Monday Evening.— Meeting of the directors at the rooms of the School 
Com., Mason str-et.) Utah and the Mormon Question; tliustrated lecture 
by W. I. Marshall, at the High School Building. 

Tuesday Morning.—Business Meeting of the Assoc. The Hygiene of 
Schools in its Relation to the Mass. Energy and Hygiene Assoc.; lecture 
by Dr. Frank Wells, vice president of that Assoc., and editor of the Reg- 
tstration Report of Mass. Discussion of thistopic. An illustrated talk on 
Color; A. P. Gage, English High School, Boston. 

Tuesday Afternoon— High School Sectton.—Mr, J. W. MacDonald, prin- 
cipal of the Stoneham High School, president. Relation of High Schools 
to Colleges; paper by Prof. H. B. Richardson, of Amherst Coll. Discus- 
sion of this topic. Physicsin our High Schools; paper by Mr, Geo, F. 
Forbes, of the Roxbury Latin School. Discussion of this topic. 


Grammar School Section.—Mr. Walter 8. Parker, master of the Bennett 
School, Boston, president. Fingers and Eyes in Education, — Natural 
Methods, more of Kindergarten, Practical Suggestions how to use Fingers 
and Eyes in the Grammar Schools, illustrated by chart, 
and probably by a class; Mr. Charles F. King, Lewis School, Boston, 
Arithmetic,—a practical use of numbers in the grammar school; Mr. ©, 
C. Rounds, principal of Normal School, Plymouth, N. H. Citizenship 
and the Grammar School, wos What, and How,—illustrated by charts, 
pupils’ work, etc.; Mr. J. D, Miller, master of Leominster High 

ool. 

Primary School Section.—Miss Lucretia Crocker, Supr. of Boston Pub. 
Schools, president, Economy in Teaching the Elements of Number; paper 
by Prof. Ellis Peterson, Supr. of Boston Pab. Schools, Primary School 

ork in Preparation for Geography; paper by Miss L. T. Moses, first as- 
sistant in the Normal School, Boston. oral Training in the Primar 
School; paper by Mr. E. H. Rassell, principal of State Normal School, 
Worcester. Observation Lessons on Insects; paper by Mies Jennie M. 
Arms, teacher of Natural History, Boston. Discussion of each subject as 
time will permit, 

Tuesday Evening.—Short addresses from His Excellency, George D. 
Robinson, Governor of Massachusettts; Prest. Charies W. Eliot, of Har- 
vard Univ ; Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D., or. H. F. Harrington, Hon. T. W. 
Bicknell, and Win. C. Collar, principal of Roxbury Latin School. LInter- 
spersed with music by the Weber Quartet «* Soston. 

Wednesday Morning.—Buainess Meeting, niection of Officers, Reports, 
etc. Report of the Com, on Educational Progress; Mr. Edwin P. Seaver, 
supt. of Schools, Boston, chairman, Scientific Temperance [nstruction 
in schools; lecture by Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Hyde Park. Evening Schools; 
paper =. E. U. Carrigan, head master of Evening High School, Bos- 
ton. Discussion of each subject as time will permit. 


NOTES. 


rogressing finely under she management of Supt J.J. McConnel!.—— 
he following is the vote of six of the cities of lowa: Des Moines, 6,581; | E. Haz 
Dabuque, 5.053; Burlington, 4.339; Davenport, 4.310; Cedar Rapids, 3,524; ing in the Schools; Supt, 
Council Bluffs, 3,088 And a carefal estimate will show the population of | U. W. Lawton and 
those cities in the following order: Des Moines, 36,458; Duboque, 27,993; 
Burlington, 24,038; Davenport, 23,877; Cedar Rapids, 19,202; Council 
Blaffs, 17,107.——Mlss Ella Hamilton, of Des Moines, and class of '78 of 
the State Univ., succeeds Mra, Ellen Rich, of Vinton, on the State Board jand the 
of Examiners. An excellent appointment jadging from Miss Hamiiton’s | Univ., Lowa. 
culture and her success in the school-rocm, both before and since grada.- | 
ation.——According to the custom annually, that excellent state journal | Prof. W. C. Sawyer. 


Nagle and Supt. J. T, Lunn. 


om | Afternoon.—Woman's Relation to State Education; Miss M. 
. Discussion by Hon. W. H. Chandler. 

m, E, Anderson. Discussion opened by Prof. 

Prof. W. G. Clough. Courtesy among the Members | and pa: ing the admission fee of $1.00. 
of the Fraternity; Prof. A. F. North. Discussion opened by Supt. John 


Wednesday Morning.—The Duty of the School to the Community ; 
Discussion opened by Prest. J. W. Stearns and 


Report: Read-| Any practical teacher, of good moral character, within this Common 

wealth, may become a member of this Assoc, by signing the Constitution 
The two volumes recently published by the Assoc., the first a history of 

the Assoc. from its organization in Nov., 1845, with an abstract of its pro- 


eg sy op Increase of Crime in the United States | ceedings (1845-80), and other interesting matter; and the second, a contin- 
lation of the School thereto; Prest. 


J. L. Pickard, State | uation of the above, with the addresses at the annual meeting in 1882 in 
full, may be obtained upon application to the treasurer, Alfred Bunker, 
Boston, in person or by mail, at 25 cents each, 

Members who have not received circalars concerning biographical 


the Jowa Normal Monthly, publishes an Educational Directory this; Prof. L. H. Clark. Report: On Oral Instraction; Prest W. D. Parker. | sketches are reqaested to obtain them from the secretary. 


month. It thus farnishes to those at home and abroad much valuable in- | Report: The Best Means to Secure the Publication and Distribution of 
formation.——The Agrl. Coll., at its recent commencement, sent out its | Papers, Reports, and Discussions of this Society; Prof, T. B, Pray, Dis- 


largest class. Thirty-two students graduated from the several courses of | cussion. neral Business. 


Teachers, school officers, andall friends of education are cordially in- 
vited to attend this meeting and to take part in the exercises. 
Ray GREENE HULING, Sec. CHABLES P, Ruaa, Prest. 


An Appropriate Present. 
TWELVE TIMES A YEAR. 


A Subscription for Ali or Any One of 
CASSELL & COMPANY’S PERIODICALS. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME OF 


THE MAGAZINE 


With the DECEMBER PART, Now Ready, which contains an Original 
Etching by R. W. Macbeth, A. R.A., entitled ** Here It Is.” 


Price, 35 cents Monthly; $3 50 per Year. 


Every Subscriber to THE MAGAZINE OF ART for 1885 will 
SPECI AL be presented with an Original Etching, suitable for framing (size 
® 19x25), etched by Mr. J. A 8S. Monks, entitled “Crossing the 


Pasture.” 


A few PROOF IMPRESSIONS will be printed on Japan and India paper, for 
particulars of which please see Prospectus which will be sent on application. 


THE QUIVER, 


An Illustrated Magazine, 


For Sunday and General Reading. 
AMERICAN EDITION. 
Price 15 Cts. Monthly; $1.50 Per Year. 


The First Number of the American Edition of THE 
QUIVER is now ready. 


CASSELLL’S 


FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


AMERICAN EDITION. 
Price 15 Cents Mouthly; $1.50 Per Ycar. 
The New Volume begins with January Number. 
PROSPEOTUS FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No topic of interest heme > 
CASSELL’8 FaMILyY Ma 
PROSPECTUS FREE ON APPLIOATION. practical as Honsehold Management, Domes- 


THE Quive jan illustrated magazine | tic Cookery, Gardening, Education, Amateur Art- Work 
of fact fotion tt is designed more espe-| of all kinds, the Family Wardrobe, 
Clally for Sunday reading, it is particalarly adapted to| Recreation, being treated by acknowled ——-. 
the literary wants of religious households. It is a peri-| and well selected fiction is always plentiful provis “a 
odical that every clergyman may safely recommend to| and the illustrations are pro and invariably ° 
the members of his congregation. best order. 


Sample copy sent on receipt of ten cents. Sample copy sent on receipt of ten cents. 
For Cassell & Company’s New 82-page Illustrated Catal 


Send Ten Cents Holiday Gift Books. ‘The handsomest Catalogue of the Year.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 


"39 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Examine our Club List, on page 389, 


IN LAST NO. OF JOURNAL, 


of | 


fs EVERYBODY READ THIS!! 


A PREMIUM FREE FOR ALL! 


Hearne’s Young Folks’ Weekly 


Is one of the neatest and handsomest|Illustrated Papers for Boys and Girls ever published. Its pages 
are filled with subjects of interest, not only to the young, but to olcer persons as well, including 
LIFE REMINISCENCES, ORIGINAL AND SELKCTED STORIES, SPARKLING SKETCHES, 
HISTORICAL STUDIES, DESORIPTIVE TRAVELS, REVIEWS, 
BELIGIOUS AND SCIENTIFIC NOTES, POEMS, ete. 
It can not fail to be appreciated ia every house where it once finds a place. 


Now is the time to subscribe and get a premium free. 
There Is no nicer present that you could make your children, or one that will carry with it so much and so 


lasting a pleasure as a year’s subscription to 
HEARNE'S YOUNG FOLKS’ WEEKLY. Price, $1.00 per Year. 


In order to increase our subscription list to as large an extent as possible, that we way profit by the increased 
advertising patronage which extended circulation naturally attracts, we have decided to give every person send- 
ing us one (gf! 00) dollar (within the next ye | days), a8 a year’s subscription to Hearne’s Young 
Folks’ Weekly, free choice of any one of the Kooks named below in 


OUR PREMIUM LIST OF POPULAB CLASSICS. Smo, Cloth, Gilt. 


Arnold, Edwin Goldsmith, Kuickerbocker, Rosetti Dante, 

Arabian N ights, Greene, Marlowe,and Last of the Mohicans, Robinson Crasoe, 

brief Biographies, Johnson, Language and Poetry of Romola, 

Barns, Gulliver's Travels, Flowers, Schiller, 

Byron, Heine, Lucille, Scott, 

Children of the Abbey, Hemans, Miss Mulock, Sketch Book, 

Corinne, Homer’s Odyssey, Manchaasen, Tasso, 

Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive Homer's Iliad, One Thousand and One Tennyson, 
Battles, Hugo, Gems, Thompson, 

Dante, Hy patia, Petrarch, Tom Brown’s School Days, 

Don Quixote, Ingelow, Pilgrim’s Progress, Tupper, 

Eliot, George, Jane Eyre, Poe, Uarda, 

Favorite Poems, Jobn Halifax, Pope, Virgil, 

Goethe, Kingsley, 


A handsome book is always in order, and is one of the most useful and valued presents you can possibl 
make 9 telend, and no better in-en be offered to select from than that which we offer as premiams fora pone 
subscription to Hearne’s Young Foiks’ Weekly. Just think of it,—either the book or the paper alone is worth 
the money,—and you get both for the price of one. Remember, this offer holds good 


FOR THIRTY DAYS ONLY. 


Therefore, if you would take advantage of it, you must send forward your subscription without delay. 
Read our List and take advantage of the 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS CIVEN FREE 


To any person who will get upaclab for Hearne’s Young Folks’ Weekly. Subscription, $1.00a po 
Given Free for 4 Subs. | One Ole Ball Violin Given Free for ubs, 
fae Indian Given Free “ 7 |One King Paganini Violin Given Free 10 
One $5 Astronomical Telescope Given Free “10 “ | Une No. 15 Accordeon Given Free 7 
One $10 Astronom’! Telescope givenfree “20 ‘* /|1 Doz. Silver Plated Knives, with Silver 


Coin i Free “16 Plated Forks to Match, Given Free “10 « 

Gold Calendar ‘Watch 1 Revolver iL Dog “10 « 
“25 Improv merican ull- 

« Revolver Given Free “10 


Free 
Free'‘ 16 |1Gold Mounted 7-Shot Revolver Given Free 5 
One Aluminum Gold $10 Watch given free 20 “ | The Evans'26 Shot Repeating Rifle given free “ 2 « 
One Ladies’ $15 Gold Watch Given Free “ 30 “ | One $6 Magic Lantern Given Free “10 " 
One Gents’ $25 Gold Watch Given Free ‘50 “ | One $12 Magic Lantern Given. Free 20 
One Gents, $30 Gold Watch Given Free “60 ‘ | One Favorite Printing Press Given Free * 6 a 
One No. 1 ette Given Free “ 9 | A $50 Domestic Sewing Machine Given Free 70 


One Concert Organette Given Free “12 “ |A $75 Domestic Sewing Machine Given Free ‘100 “ 


This advertisement will appear but once, therefore if you wish to secure one of the above articles free 


CET UP A CLUB AT ONCE. 
tis thing to do, and you can get even the best articles offered for a few hours’ work. Send 
post-office order or registered letter. Send all orders to 


HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 
Title. Author. Publisher. le 

Early English Literature. Harlow C W Bardeen, N $ 75 
Elemeocts of Morals, Janet A 8 Barnes & Co, N 1 2 
Christmas Stories. Holmes G W Carleton & Co, N 1 50 
Cathedral Churches of Eng Cassell & Co, N ¥ $5 00; 1000 
Century Magszine. 2 vols. The CentaryCo,NY each 30 
St. Nicholas Magazine. 2 vols, 2 50 
Harper's Young People for 1884. . Harper & Bros, “ 8 50 
Men of Invention. . . . Smiles 1 00 
Fifty Years of London Life. Yates « 1 75 
Life of Sydney Smith. Reid es as 3 00 
Nature's Serial Story. . Roe “ 5 00 
Stories of the Hudson and Adirondacks. ° Deming Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 1 00 
John Adams: American Statesmen Series. . Morse “ as “ “ 1 2 
Kentucky: “ Commonwealth's Series. Shaler “ “ “ “ss 1 25 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: Am. Men of Letter Series. Holmes “ “ «8 6 1 25 

isodes of My Second Life, ° ° ° J B Lippincott & Co, Phila 1 50 

Widow Nyse: A Novel. Cupplea, Upham & Co, 1 00 
Lacretius De Rerom Natura. ° ° . elsey John Allyn, Boston 1 75 
Handbook of Blunders: 1000 Common Blunders, . Ballard Lee & Shepard, Boston 50 
Bound Together: L. H. Series. ° ° e Conway Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 1 00 
Peril: A Novel. . ° Fothergill bed 1 00 
Prince Lazy bones. ys Harper & Brothers, N 1 00 
A New Mentai Arithmetic: Natural Arithmetic. . Am School Book Co, St. Louls 
A New Graded Spelling Book. ° ° ° Graves Am School Book, Co, St Louis 
The Children of the Bibie. . . . Armstrong Fowler & Wells, 1 00 
Custom and Myth. ° e . ° Lang Harper & Bros, N Y 1 25 
Captain Phil. Thomas Henry Holt & Co, N Y. 
Oat of the Wreck, or Was it Victory. e Douglass Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
French Conversation. Gaillard D Appleton & Co, N Y 
Poems. Plays and Essays of Charles Lamb. Aipger AC Armstrong & Son, N Y 1 50 
Farneil’s Folly : A Novel. . . ° Trow Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 50 
Bara Abbott. . Harvard Divinity School, Mass 
Views Afoot, or Europe with Knapsack and Staff. . Taylor G P Putnam's Sons, N Y¥ 8 00 
Songs and Rhymes for Little Ones. Morrison bed bed 1 75 
Sermons on Int. 8. 8. Lessons for 1885: Monday Club Cong. 8 8 & Pub Soc Boston 
Elements of Geometry. D Appleton Co, N ¥ 
True. Lathrop Funk & Wagnalis, N Y 25 
Genius of Emerson, Sanborn Jas R Osgood & Co, boston 2 00 
The Nutshell Series. 6 Vols. Johnson G P Putnam’s Sons, N 3 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

L. Prane & Co, Boston, bers this vear 
prepared a line of Christmas and New Year 
Cards for the holiday season of unusual excel- 
lence and beauty. Their aim has always been 
to utilize the best talent, and, among the lead- 
ing artists who have contributed designs for 
this season’s productions are: Miss Dora 
Wheeler, Mrs. E. T. Fisher, Miss F. Bridges, 
Mrs. O. E. Whitney, Miss L. B. Comins, Miss 
L. B. Humphrey, Mrs. M. B. O. Fowler, Miss 
V. Gerson, Mrs. Sarah E. Whitman, H. Gia- 
comelli, W. Hamilton Gibson,G. B. LeFanu, 
J. W. Champney, Walter Satterlee, A. Sandier, 
A. F. Bellows, W. L. Taylor, Geo. Merwanjee 
White, Harry Beard, E. B. Bensell, J. F. Mur. 
phy, Wm. H. Beard, H. Winthrop Peirce, An 
examination shows that this list includes an 
almost limitless variety in design, color, and 
method of treatment. There are sprays of 
roses and lilies; bunches of pansies, geraniums, 
and grasses; clusters of apple and peach blos- 
soms, groups of flowers in vases, summer and 
winter landscapes, marine views, children, 
birds, animals, cherubs and angels, all with in- 
numerable changesin grouping. Every variety 
of sentiment is appealed to in the collection. 
Members of the home will find it a rich mine 
from which to select tributes of affection; those 
of a more religious cast will not lack for the 
more serious expressions of good-will, while 
for the ordinary interchange of holiday greet- 
ings between friends, the choice is almost in- 
finite. Never before has the public been more 
exacting, and never before have the publishers 
met those exactions so completely and satisfac- 
torily. One realizes this in looking over the 
magnificent collection which has been issued 
by the Messrs. Prang, selections from which 
form the principal attractions to be found on 
the store counters just at this time. The lib- 
erality of the Messrs. Prang in offering prizes 
for choice designs has borne rich fruit, and 
these issues far exceed those of any past year 
in artistic quality and beauty. The reproduc- 
tion of the effects of the original drawings is 


something wonderful, the cheapest even of 
these examples being marked by a softnesa and 
tenderness of color which have been deemed 
almost impossible in chromo-lithography. 


Bale’s Honey the creat Cough cure,25c.,50c.&$1 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals & beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover kills Corns & Bunions 
ill?’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black and Brown, 50c. 
‘Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute,25e 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. L., 
Oct. 15, 1884. 
J. A. Swasey, Esq., 35 Pemberton 5q., Boston: 
4 years of use in 
school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboar We believe them to be the best 


and the cheapest in the world. They are the | Carl 


most durable and the most satisfac 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On pot 
ground they will last twenty years. 
Gorr, Rick, anp Smitu, Principals, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff.) 


@ See our Club-List, page 363. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— A weak readiness, to admit that two and 
two make five, is the caricature of resignation. 
— [Marie Escheubach. 

Don’t You Do It.—Don’t suffer any longer 
with the pains and aches of Rheumatism, 
which makes life a burden to you. Relief, 
speedy and permanent, can be procured at the 
nearest drug store, in the form of Kidney- 
Wort. Eldredge Malcom of West Bath, Maine 
says: ‘*‘I was completely prostrated with 
Rheumatism and Kidney troubles, and was 
not expected to recover. The first dose of 
Kidney-Wort helped me. Six doses put me on 
my feet, it has now entirely cured me, and I 
have had no trouble since. 


— A holy act strengthens the inward holi- 
ness. It is aseed of life growing into more 
life. — Robertson. 


— Many persons in Pittston are using Ely’s 
Cream Balm, a Catarrh remedy, with most 
satisfactorily results. A lady is recovering 
the sense of smell which she has not enjoyed 
for fifteen years. She had given up her case as 
incurable. Mr. Barber has used it in his 
family, and recommends it very highly. A 
Tunkhannock lawyer, known to many of our 
readers, testifies that he was cured of partial 
deafness,— Pittston. (Pa.) Gazette. Not a liq- 
uid or snoff. 50 cents. 


— The stupid son of the stupid father, ig a 
chip of the old blockhead. 


2g A Thing of Beauty. The most bril- 
liant shades possible, on all fabrics are made 
by the Diamond Dyes. Unequaled for bril- 
liancy and durability. 10c. at druggists. Send 
2c. for 32 Sample Colors. Wells, Richardson 
& Co., Burlington, Vt. 


—Those {that can look with dry and un- 
displeased eyes on mother’s sin, never truly 
mourned for their own.— Bishop Hale. 


Scort’s EmuLsion or Pure Cop LIVER 
OIL, WITH is Very Pala- 
table, and Agrees with the Stomach. — Dr. J. 
Wobring, of Newark, Ohio, says: “I have 
used Scott’s Emulsion in comparison with 
the plain oil and acid emulsions, and find it to 
agree much better with the stomach, and give 
better results in the disease in which Cod 
Liver Oil is useful. 


— Let us learn upon earth those things 
which calls us to heaven—St. Jerome. 

— No other medicine has won for itself uchs 
universal approbation in its own city, state, 
and country, and among all people, as Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. It is the best combinstion of 
vegetable blood purifiers, with the Iodide of 
Potassium and Iron, ever offered to the public. 


— Silence is the wit of fools, and one of the 
virtues of the wise.—Bonvard. 


— The centre of population in the United 
States is steadily moving westward. The 
Esterbrook Steel Pens are moving steadily in 
every direction. 

— Blessed is the man who has fovnd his 
work; let him ask no other blessedness. — 


CATABRH CURED, 
A Gevgyman after suffering a number of years from 
that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after orving every 
known remedy without success, at last found a prescrip- 


tion which completely cured and saved him from death. 
Aor sufferer from this dread{u! disease, sending a seif- 


reesed stam enve to Dr. J. A. La 
199 Dean St sooklyn, New York, will receive the 
recipe free of charge. 495 eow 


THE ATLANTIC MONTALY for 1885 


Will contain a series of papers by OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, entitled 
THE NEW PORTFOLIO. 
Also the following SERIAL STORIES : 


A COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, A MARSH ISLAND, 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT, By SARAH ORNE JEWETT, 


The distinguished English novelist. Author of “ A Country Doctor,” “ Deephaven,” etc. 


THE PROPHET OF THE GREAT 
THE PRINCESS CASAMASSIMNA, SMOKY MOUNTAINS, 
By HENRY JAMES, 


By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of “ Tae Portrait of a Lady,” ete. Author of “In the Tennessee Mountains,” 


TERMS : $400 a year in advance, POSTAGE FREE ; 35 cents a number. With superb life-s'ze portrait of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional Portrait, $1.00. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender, and therefore remittances should be made by money- 
order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 
Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Enter- 
limear Reries of yao ag which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
The been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
lassics. and Cata ree. 
OMAHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Physiolo cal “Charts of Life.” 


Printed In Ojil-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Send for Circular, CARROLL W. CLARKS, N. £. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Boston. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 


Cover the Whole Fieid of Geography and U. S. History. 


A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 
415 eow FR&EMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


THE BEST and MOST ACCURATE. 
Cutter’s New Outline Zoological Charts, 


OR HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMICAL PLATES. 


These Charts, nine in number, are executed in the best manner, being artistically 
shaded and colored, and printed with great care upon tinted paper, from litho 
graphic stones. The mountings, including the rollers, muslin backs, etc., are of su_ 
perior workmanship They are the only school charts containing illustrations of 
comparative anatomy, They include a greater number of plates and are pre_ 
pared in a manner far superior to any series ever before offered. 
Teachers will find them peculiarly adapted to Dr. Cutter’s New Series on Ana- 
lytic Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, which has been very recently issued, and 
embraces Three Books, First, Second, and New Analytic. 
Considering the great expense incurred in the production of these Charts, the 
prices are exceedingly moderate. 


WHOLE SET, Nembers, - = = = 
HALE SET, Five Numbers, - - - - - 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
Or, 715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
T. W. CILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin 8t., Boston, Mass. 
BEST TEACHERS in 


But don't buy until you have seen f and Territory, |: 


STANFORD’S and Wide 
CELEBRATED 


812 00 
7 20 


Address 


The judgment of the 


Awake, Our Littl Meu and Women, ani 
Babyland, as the very best obtainable matter for 


school read- J 
[IN SCHOOL READING 
which these 


IMPORTED ONLY BY 


HARRIS & ROGERS, 


i3 Tremont PI., Boston. 
Send for Circular. 499 


THE POPULAR AND PICTURESQUE LINE 


— 70 — 


New Orleans and Florida. 
“The Shenandoah Valley Route.’’ 


Reduced Rate Round Trip Tickets to either point : to return until 
June 15th, 1885, giving 15 Days en route either + way, bay stop-over privi- 
leges at all coupon stations, also at the wonderful CAVERNS OF LURAY and 
NATURAL BRIDGE OF VIRGINIA. 

This Route traverses a most beautiful section of conntry, with continuous Pano- 
rama of Mountain, Valley, and River Scenery. Perfect Pullman Palace Car 
service, with onty ONE CHANGE (at convenient hour) between New York and 
New Orleans, or Jacksonville, Fla. 

6S For Tickets, Time Tables, Pullman Car reservations, and information, apply 


magazines are being introduced in place of the old- 
fashioned reading-books, or for supplementary read- 
ing, is a matter of astonishment even to the publishers. 
Specimen copies sent FREE forexamination Address, 


D. LOTHROP & Co., Beston, Mass. 


at Ticket Offices of Connecting Lines, or to 


H. V. TOMPKINS, Hastern Pass’r 


303 BROADWAY, 


N. 


| 
; 
| 
L 
| | 
. 
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A Great Problem. 


: — Take all the Kidney and Liver Medicines, 
' _ Take all the Blood purifiers, - 
— Take all the Rheumatic remedies, 
— Take all the Dyspeptic and indigestion 
cures, 
— Take all the Ague, Fever, and billious 
specifics, 
— Take all the Brain and Nerve force 
revivers, 
— Take all the Great health restorers. 
— In short, take all the best qualities of all 
these and the — best 
— Qualities of all the best medicines in the 
world, and you will find that — Hop 
— Bitters have the best curative qualities 
and powers of all — concentrated 
— In them, and that they will cure when any 
or all of these, singly or — combined 
— Fail. A thorough trial will give positive 
proof of 


HARDENED LIVER. 


Five years ago I broke down with kidney and 
liver complaint and rheumatism. 

Since then Iam unable to be about at all. 
My liver became hard like wood; my limbs 
were puffed up and filled with water. 

All the best physicians agreed that nothing 
could cure me. I resolved to try Hop Bitters ; 
[have used seven bottles; the hardness has all 
gone from my liver, the swelling from my 
limbs, and it has worked a miracle in my case; 
otherwise [ would have been now in my grave. 
—J. Ww. MOREY, Baffalo, Oct 1881. 


POVERTY AND SUFFERING. 


‘“‘T was dragged down with debt, poverty 
and suffering for years, caused by a sick family 
and large bills for doctoring. 

I was completely discouraged, until one year 
ago, by the advice of my pastor, 1 commenced 
using Hop Bitters,and in one month we were 
all well, and none of us have seen a sick day 
since; and I want to say to all poor men, vou 
can keep your families well a year with Hop 
Bitters for less than one doctor’s visit will 
cost. I know it.’""—A WoRKINGMAN. 

None genuine without a bunch of green 
3 


on the white label. Shun all the vile, poisonous st 
with “ Hop” or * Hops”’ in their name. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools, Opento bothsexes. Address the 
PBOFESSIONAL. 


LLEN STENOGRAPHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 
Boston. Practicability a specialty. Circulars. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT wy 
Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H, Address the 
esident, or Prof. E, R. RUGGLES. 344 ax 


AND VOICE CULTURE, 


Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
emont Street, Classes now being formed. Instruc- 
tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Ff, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. For catalogues address 
423 uz Prest. CHARLES O, THOMPSON. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 
Ing. For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. awe House), ton. 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, pat. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT For Both Sexes. 

For particulars, address 

458 E. H. RussE.u, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on Wednesday, Sept. 8, 1884. For circulars, etc., ad- 
dress Miss ELLEN Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Bot B 


Sexes. RIDGEWATER, 
catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M. 


SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
‘or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WusTFIBLD, Mass. 
For Both Bezes 


_ For catalogues, address J. G. BOOTT. 138 


ODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOS, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for classes of studeuts. Adress, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Prowidence. 


-I, Common branches. English and Scientific and 
cal, Address Gorr. Rion, & SMITH, Principais. 


CENTS invested in SOPER’S INSTAN.- 

TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano 

and ORGAN, will enable you to play a familiar 
air on either instrament at once. You re- 
quire no knowledge of music whatever. 


Address HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 
490 tf 178 Broadway, New York. 


6H See our Club List in last No., page 383. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

THose of our readers who contemplate a 
visit to the World’s Exposition at New Orleans 
this winter should read carefully the announce- 
ment of H. V. Tompkins, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 303 Broadway, New York City, of the 
Picturesque Shenandoah Valley Route. The 
attractions of natural scenery, such as the won- 
derful caverns of Luray, and the natural bridge 
of Virginia are unsurpassed in this country. 
Send for circulars. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
ment of Cassell & Co., of New York. in this 
issue of Toe JouRNAL. Their holiday books 
are models of beautifal illustration, fine typog- 
raphy, and artistic designs in binding. Send 
for their catalogue. Don’t forget to send for 
the Magazine of Art for 1885. Price $3 50 per 
year, only, 

We are pleased to see that the eminent ser- 
vices of Dr. W. H. Stennett, late general pas- 
senger agent of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway Co., are properly appreciated by the 
company in whose services he has spent so 
many years. He has lately been promoted to 
be Assistant General Manager. R. S. Hair. 
Esq., has been appointed General Passenger 
Agent. Their headquarters are still at Chicago. 

SPECIAL attention is called to the card of 
D. L. Guernsey, Boston, Mass., under the head 
of ‘‘ Agents Wanted,” in Toe JounNAL. He 
publishes Sunbeams for the Home, a new book 
of Gems of Poetry and Prose, by Walter Scott 
Vail, with an introduction by Rev. John Hall, 
D.D., of New York. It isa book full of inspir- 
ation to holy thoughts and noble deeds. It 
contains the finest utterances in prose and poe- 
try of the ablest authors of all lands. Al) 
classes will be elevated by its rich and varied 
information, its tender and loving suggestions, 
and its deep religious spirit. When the eye 
rests upon these beautiful and helpful pages, 
many a burden will be lightened, and many a 
home made more attractive. It is in its fullest 
sense what its title declares it to be,— Sunbeams 
Sor the Home. Mr. Guernsey wants agents, 
men and women, who are active, energetic, of 
good character and address, can furnish good 
credentials, mean business, and will canvass 
closely. To such, particularly liberal terms 
will be given, and exclusive control of territory 
so long as well worked. Correspond witb the 
publisher at once while the field is clear. This 


is an especialty attractive book for ladies to 
canvass for. 


ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 


opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
roomé, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less -eney the Grand Union Hotel than 
qeany other first-class hotel in the city. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


CincrnnatI, O., Dec. 1, 1884. 
We hereby announce that we have sold to 


Messrs. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., our entire 
list of school text-books, comprising Ridpath’s 
Histories of the United States and English 
Grammar, Milne’s Arithmetics and Algebra, 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets, etc. We 
commend the books in the hands of their new 
publishers to the kindly interest of our friends 
and customers. BRoTHERs & Co. 


"137 WALN0oT Srt., 
CIncINNATI, O., Dec. 1, 1884. 


Referring to the above announcement, we 
shall be pleased to receive from the trade 


orders for these books. We beg leave to as- 
sure the public that we shall endeavor to 
maintain the excellent reputation which these 
books have sustained for typographical and 


mechanical execution of a high order. 
Van ANTWERP, Braae & Co. 


CONSUMPTION CUBED, 


old physician retired from practice, having had 

saeed in Bis hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, ard all throat and Lung Affections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to bis suffering feliows. Actu- 
ated by this motive aud a desire to re lieve buman suf- 
fering, I will send free of charge, to all who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by ual wy 


ressin this 
180 Power's Block, Rochester, 


WANTED, 
First-class primary teacher for Central Iowa, to begin 
Jan. ist. $50 per month. Experience in discipline, 
with a love of the work positively necessarv. andi. 
dates for this position registered free of charge. 
TEACHERS’ CO OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
499 38 Madison Street, CH10aGo. 


WANTED, 
Instructor in German. Must have experience in first. 
class institution, and be able to speak German fluently. 
Salary from $1200 to $1690 Applicants for this mon fy 
tion registered without charge. 
TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
499 3% Madison Street, Chicago. 


CATARRH 


ELY’sS 
CREAM BALM 
Causes no Pain. 
Gives Beliet at 
once. “Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Care, Not a Liq- 
uid er Snuff. Ap- 
ply into nostrils. 


Give ic a Trial. 


50 cts. at Druggists. 
60 cts. by mail regis- 


HAY-FEVER 


tered. Sample by mail, 10 cts. Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


ONEY-WCORTE 


THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
‘KIDNEY DISEASES, 
‘LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERIOAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥, 


in every State and\ Territory. 
James W. VINOENT, Prin. Vincent High School, 
Jonesboro, Texas, writes: * Prof. F———. whom you 
recommended, entered into partnership with me on the 
first of this month, and I am much pleased with him, 
He makes my faculty a full team.” 
For application-form and list of testimonials, address 


L.. LANDIS, Manager 
631 Hamilton St., Alisatewn. Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{ntroduces to coll » Schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
esses for Cepartment of instruction; recommends 
schools ents. Call on or address 
RS. M. J. YOUNG- FULTON, 
and Teachers’ Agency, 


240 mx (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 
WESTERN 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, wore congenial 
situations, a change of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once, 

If you are satisfied, we do not waut your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendente, Principals, Grade 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Send for registration-blanks, 
and let us have your name and qualifications. 

498 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas Crry, Mo, 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern States. Teachers, send stamp for application-form., 


“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy 
I ever used.”” Dr. P. C. Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 
“*Kidney-Wort is always reliable.” 
Dr. R. N. Clark, 80. Hero, Vt. 
“Kidney-W ort has cured my wife after two years 
suffering.’ Dr. C. M. Summerlin, Sun Hill, Ga. 


IN THOUSANDS OF CASES 

it has cured where all else had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN IN JTS ACTION, but 
harmless in all cases. 

ta It cleanses the Blood and Strengthens and 
gives New Life to all the important organs of 
the body. The natural action of the Kidneys is 
restored. The Liver is cleansed of all disease, 
and the Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
In this way the worst diseases are cradica’ 
from the system. 2 
PRICE, $1.00 LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 

Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & ©O, Burlington Vt. 


Agents Wanted. 


“My Wife’s Fool 


OF A HUSBAND.” By August Berkeley. Are- 
markable book. An immense hit. Kverybedy is 
buyiog it. A laugh in every page. and under all a 
healthful lesson for every home. 475 characteristic 
illustrations. going like wildfire. 

For circulars and terms address 


Agents Wante AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO,, 


Hartford, Cincinnat', or Boston. Mention this paper. 


TIMELY AND IMPORTANT FACT. 
PERMANENTLY VALUAGLE, 

A bird’s-eye view of our National History, showing 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote at 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi 
dent and administration to date; giving Vice Prests , 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and Speaker of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications for 
voters in each State; revenne under existing tariff; ex 
penees of Government, including pensions, etc.; na- 
tional debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in soe countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates by ablest autbors. Fully en 
dursed by leading men. A bandsome 12mo vol., bound 
in stik cloth, containing 674 pages (well worth $2.00). 
Sent by mail on receipt of $1.00. 

HUBBARD BROS., Pubiishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN. 

H. J. Ramedeil and Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 34 fall- 
6 illustrations. The most authentic edition pub 

ished. Prospectus. 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 

Life of agg and moves 

of Kurope an merica. ars fr 
477 tf 


81 Kilby Street, Boston, 
Send six cents for tage, and 
A PRIZ ines teu goods 
® which will help all, of either sex, 
to more money right away than anything else in this 
werld. Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 
At once addreas & Co., Augusta. Maine. 457s" 


GB See our Club List in last No., page 383 


The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1880. 9 
Teachers wishing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, isa practical teacher, and Las been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas 
ten years, Over 1000 pupils apd 20 teachers. 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 


462 zz 23844 Church S8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers desiring positions, and 
Superintendents or Committees 
wishing Teachers, will do well to 
address THe Boston TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 13 Tremont Pl., Boston, 


IMPORTANT. 


Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Gentral Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“TI must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You have given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
D. F. DIMON, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH; 
How to Acquire and Practice It. 


By WILLIAM PITTINGER. 


“A careful examination of this treatise on the art of 
extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- 
sesses a positive and practical value,”"— The Critic and 
Good Literature, New York, 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
275 pages. Handsomely Bound. $1.25. 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF BLOCUTION AND ORATORY, 


Publishers, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


90 Chambers St, N. Y, City. 
THE BIGGEST THING OU 


Illustrated Book 


(mew) E, NASON & OO., 120 Fulton 8t., New York, 
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NSTETUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 
| 
| a 


400 JSOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX —No. 24. 


PLEASING STORIES AND STUDIES FROM NATURE. 


MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- BOOKS: 


BOOK OF OATS AND DOGS, 


And Other Friends, for Little Folks. 
JAMES JOHONNOT 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.10 


oc’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 


By J “=? i 
Author of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” Geographical Reader,” “ Natural History Reader,” etc. 40, 


—— Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 1.10 


APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS. 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, Book First. 


Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
+ 


Catalogue sent free on 
15422 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


This is one of a series of volumes upon topics of fascinating interest to young people, imparting valuable 


instruction while acquiring the art of reading. They are prepared with special reference to the demand for THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00 


supplementary reading, and are graded to suit the various classes in schools, 

The * Book of Cats and Dogs” aims to give children, through stories, rhym->s, and simple descriptions, 
information about the structure, habits, and uses of some of the most familiar of domestic animals, treating 
only of the pleasant phases of animal life. 

A sample copy will be forwarded, postpaid, on receipt of the introduction price, 17 cents. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 
Teacher in the Public Schools under its control. 

This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Primary and one for Grammar 
Grades,—is a thoroughly practical work, containing the most approved method of conchae every subject in the 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 

cally arranged, in relation to the teacher's work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials, 


Publishers 


of 
PRANG’S AMER, TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND- OCCUPATIONS, 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF 


THE GOLOR-SENSE, Adopted by Boston 
Manufacturers of School 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 


ee For Catalogue and particulars address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY 
899 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


practi 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


day, this book is a guide or an assistant to teachers everywhere. In graded and im ungraded schools it is equall 42 Bleeker St. 
indiepencable J. 8. BABCOCK, Publisher, 55 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK Cirr. ° THOS. NELSON & $0 s NEW YORK, 


PRIMARY MANUAL, . . 


81.00 | Both books sent to one address on receipt 
1.25 of $3.00. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITEBATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 


I have carefully examined the Teachers’ Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly HISTOR 
” . oth, 


to those just beginning the profession of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
out the United States. THOS. HUNTER, Prest. Normai College, = York City. 


New York, July 2d, 1884. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


E ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 


sT. LOUIS, MO, 
Prices. New York. 


nirod, 
OUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC .25 


HOLTZ’S FIRST LESSONS IN PAYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50 NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 
a” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 
sing'y or in sets; each 56 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 


TAKING THE LEAD — for introduction in schools, 42 and 
cents. 
one = -- Higher Mathematics. | THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
Barnes’ ries. 
Series. cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60 
Montelth’s Two-Book Heography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &., &. 
send for Catalogues. 
A. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
8. B. CARRINGTON, Agt. for New England, 
32 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 


For new illustrated circular, address 
A. 0. STOOKIN, Agt.for New Rug., 
493 7 Park Street, Bosronr, Mass. 


STUDENT'S EDITION 


Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 
PORTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 


~~~" The Normal Readers. 
14 & 16 Buckwalter’s Spellers. 
‘Dunglison’s Physiology. 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, s0ld| Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. 


iRaub’s Arithmetics. 
YORK. Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
‘Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; ————"Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 


‘Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
109 ‘Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., '(Gummere’s Surveying. 
[Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. Greeley’s Political Economy. 
'‘Dickens’s Child’s History 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 


PUBLISHER OF 


STANDARD POETRY,|S°WER, POTTS & 00., Phitadeiphia. 


With Notes by W. J. Roirs, A.M., and many 
illustrations. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Qourse. 


[CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S 
MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. jus; Out. Collection 
of the best Piano Duets, by famous composers; gener- 
ally quite easy, and a good entertaining book for all 
homes where there are two Piano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. tmmensely 
the best Minstrel, Plantation, and 


Music Favorite. 
Gems of Strauss. 
Gems of the Dance. 
Gems of English Song. 
Beauties of Sacred Songs. 


Franz’s Album of Songs. 


The above eight books are uniform in binding ; each 
contains 200 to 260 sheet music size pages, and 


Vocal Music. 


Board. | costs, in Boards $2.00, Cloth $2.50, Gilt $3.00, 


Students’ Life in Song. $1."0. 
Bhymes and Tunes. bds. $1.25, Cl. $1.60, Gilt $2. 
Norway MauasicAibum,“ 250, “ 300, “ 4, 


Also, 20 Vols. of Musical Literature, attractive, well 
bound, and interesting, among which are Ritter’s Stu- 
dent’s History of Music, $2.50,and the Lives of 
the various Great Masters of Music. 

Also, many Christmas Carols. 


Send for lists. Any book mailed for the retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestnat 8t., Phila. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “urray St., New York, 


Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’sS GEOGRAPHIES, 
LaTIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


@. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Hart’s German 
(4 vols. ready) and $1.95 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (1 vols.), 750. to $95 


ctence Series (30 vols.), 


Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poe for Home and Schoo 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics for Schools, 1.50 
Treiand’s Pocket Olassical Dictionary, 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, 1.25 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Zisthetics, and Logic 
Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Mental Science, English Ethevatnee, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.8 
Le Duco’s Learnt to Draw. us. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. «75 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the Pubitabors. 


Taz 


Teacher’s Manual. 


THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE PRANKLIN ALGEGBA 
SCUDDER's U. 8. 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 00., 
47 Franklin Street. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR 
HENY HOLT & CO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text} 2. Union Arith. Oourse, Comb Written. 
correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first} Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
455 zz complete Variorum ”’ edition. Pallosophy of 
SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; includ. | DrOOKSS Sep 
ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter"| “#2Uals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow ification and Work. 


Ocnone, The Palace of Ari, Dream of Fair Wo- A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 


men, Morte @’Arihur, The Talking vak, Locksiey Can double their in- 
Hafli, The Two Voices, The Brook, The Wellington come bysellingvither | has just been issued. 
R. LOCK WOOD, New York ; HACHETTE & CO.’S Ode, etc. jf the tno fellows | In this book the author has presented the results of | 

ne Seng MOCKS? | thirty five years of successful experience in the school- | 


London Publications ; Tavomnirz’s English Authors.| price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers . * . 
room. It will be found a work of special value to 
Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign | and school officers, for examination, cloth, 45 cents, The Pioneer History of America. be vend hg 


Languages. Send for Catalogue. 
CA a! L aC mo ENHOF, For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address Price, $1.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 
J. R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


ee oe Foreign and Domestic Books and Periodicals, 
zz 
JOHNSON’S 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
New Copper Plate Maps, 
Of each State and Territory. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | PUBLISHERS, 
COLORED IN TOWNSHIPS, 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa. 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Lilustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravings. 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Particulars, address 
JONES BROS. & CO., Cincinnall, Chicage, St. Louis. 


School Room Wall Maps! NEW TEXT-BOOK ON PHYSICS 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 
23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 


MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |628 Chestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Elementary Text-Book on Physics. 


GREENE'S New Grammars. 15 Bromfield St. ; os , of Cornell Univ., and 
POWELL'S Language Series. | BOSTON. Late Foreign Maps also, 
MAGAR’S Mathematics. FOR USE IN SCHOOL AND OFFICE. Part I. MECHANICS --- HEAT. 


12mo, cloth........ $1.50. 


“We have undertaken the task because we have 
been unable to find among existing text-books any one 
suited to our needs.’’........ “We have endeavored to 


BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature, ~ 


Sent on receipt of price, 35 cts. 
Address 


ROYSE'S English Literature. A. J. JOHNSON & CO,, be concise and exact, and to present the matter in the 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 153 Wabash Ave. 11 Great Jones 8r., New YorK. simplest form that a rigid treatment would admit = 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 

Part II., which will complete meet is in progress, 


National Saeeeton Ageucy 416 15 Bromfield St., Bosten- and will be issued as soon as possible. 


CHARLES COLLINS, HOW Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
414 Brondway,. . . NEW YORK. TO and Foreign, at OLm Rarzs. Bend 
SAVE moe | Murdoch s Analytic Hlocution | 
208 as" | 18% Bromfield Bt., Boston, Mass. INTRODUCTION AND SAMPLE COPY PRICE, $1.00. 
ald Its Key’ 


Andersen’s Histories and Hist’ Readers; 
Leighton’s Histery of Rome; 
Themseon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Wrench Course 
Reeda ellegg’s Graded Lessons in Enug- 
yeiole 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H, MITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicago. 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


DANVERS ss., December, 1884. 
A DICTIONARY OF PHRASE AND FABLE. 
600 CURIOUS QUERIES & ANSWERS. 
Beautifully Bound in Cloth. 300 pp., 12mo, $1.00. 
Address, N. HE. PUBLISHING CO., 
RRA 16 Hawley Street, Roston, 


Van Antwerp, Brace Co., Cincinnati,— 

GENTLEMEN :—I have examined with much satisfaction Prof. Murdoch’s 
Analytic Elocution, issued from your house. It strikes me that it will be Sound 
the best treatise on Vocal Culture which has been published in the United States, 


Dr. Sauv ‘ W 


4 copy of any of Dr. Sauveur's W 

ei00l8 can obtain from Dr. Sauveur his new volume, GRAMMAIRE PRAN.- 
CAISE POUR LES ANGLAIS, at the introduction price of 80 cents, and the COR- 


RI © ia 
18 GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE, at 25 ots, The books| yay ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


are sent C. ©. D. unless otherwise agreed upon. 
Address Dr. L. SAUVHUR, Green Street, Germantown, Pa, C. FP. STHARNGS, Agent, 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 
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